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To keep 
high-school students growing 
in reading power and 
literary appreciation— 


Ameriea 
Reads 


GOOD TIMES THROUGH LITERATURE 
EXPLORING LIFE THROUGH LITERATURE 
THE UNITED STATES IN LITERATURE 
ENGLAND IN LITERATURE 


To help students read with greater understanding— 


Selections by outstanding writers of past and present are grouped in ways that 
encourage students to read for big ideas. Teaser headnotes and lively back- 
ground essays give purpose to their reading. Questions help them check on how 
well they’ve got the meaning, and stimulate class discussions that can lead to 
further understanding. 


and increasing word power— 


A glossary at the back of each text gives thorough dictionary-type help with 
new words met in the selections. “‘Know Your Words” exercises throughout 
the books keep students moving ahead in the many skills that make for con- 
stantly growing vocabularies. 


To call forth personal reactions to literature— 


Illustrations—many in four colors—help get boys and girls into the mood of 
a selection. Questions encourage ‘‘What do you say?” reactions. ‘‘Author’s 
Craft’’ sections take students behind the scenes with writers, strengthen appre- 
ciation of techniques involved in top quality writing. 


..- help students apply and extend what they learn from reading— 


Selections, organization, and study-aids are geared to helping students discover 
how ideas and attitudes met in literature fit into their own lives . . . broaden 
interests and tastes through more good reading. 


Free on request: “Literature for High-School Students to Grow 
On,”’ a folder and four colorful booklets sampling the reading-liter- 
ature program in America Reads. Ask for #570. 


SCOTT. FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Chicago 11 Atlanta5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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KNOWLEDGE 
OF ENGLISH 


ENGLISH ON THE JOB ceevisep) Book 1 


by HENRY I. CHRIST and JEROME CARLIN 


A new revised edition of the classroom-tested text for improved composition, 
grammar, and spelling. Utilizing the practical approach to the language arts 


in social and vocational contexts, English on the Job contains an abundance 
of drill material, activities, and illustrations. (Answer Key available) 


“BETTER SPEECH" RECORDS* 


A complete 40 Lesson Course to improve the 
art of Conversation available on four 3344 
R.P.M.—L.P. Records with a Manual on Cor- 
rect Speech and a Manual on Correct Usage 
in each set, Price $9.95 net. 


“LIVING ENGLISH" RECORDS* 


The complete “Living English’ Records 
Course for teaching English to students 
speaking Spanish, Italian or German is 
available in 40 lessons recorded on four 
334%, R.P.M.—L.P.’s with a Conversation 
Manual and a Common Usage Dictionary 
in each set. Price $9.95 net. 


Spanish Italian German 


*Extra Manuals and Dictionaries $1 Each 


GLOBE FUNCTIONAL 
ENGLISH SERIES 


Better English Through Practice 
Books I and II—May 

Correct Usage—Slattery 

Everyday English—Lippman, Goldin, and 
Lichtman 

My English Lessons—Lippman, Goldin, and 
Lichtman 

Vocational English—Jochen and Shapiro 
Books I and II 

Your English Helper—Lazarus 

Your English Workbook—Lazarus 

Spelling for Secondary Schools—Love and 
Drachman 

Easy Speller Series—Lippman, Goldin, and 
Mason 

Better Spelling Series—Krumm and Walker 


For complete catalog or approval copies, 
write to 


GLOBE BOOK 


175 Fifth Avenue 


COMPANY 


New York 10, N. Y. 


Your classes will love to read 


LITERATURE for 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


’ NEW THE four books in this new series offer an 
and unusually fine collection of the very best writing 
fascinating! in standard and contemporary American and 

English literature. In the first two books — “Lit- 
erature of Adventure” and “Literature of Achieve- 
ment” —are thrilling stories of the men and 
women who built America. The last two books 
— “Literature of America” and “Literature of 
England” — present gems of prose and poetry, 
past and present, which charm and inspire thou- 
sands of readers young and old. 


The selections appeal to many tastes and read- 

ing abilities. Full headnotes, introductions and 

Sales Offices questions assure the student’s comprehension of 
New York 11 what he reads. The books are handsomely illus- 
Chicago 6 trated, with varied use of color. The Teachers’ 
=. Handbooks provide lesson plans, answers to text 


Columbus 16 questions, background information, many activi- 
Palo Alto 


ties and teaching aids. 
Toronto 7 


Home Office Prepared under the supervision of an advisory 
Boston board of distinguished teachers of literature. 
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reasons why 
THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


for High Schools is breaking all records 


e Thorough treatment of the ae areas of communi- 
cation—speaking, listening, reading, writing. 


Careful and logical organization of content with defi- 
nite progression from one grade to the next. 


Ample coverage of all the important elements of 


grammar. 


Clear and specific instruction. 
Consistent and varied maintenance of activities. 
Correlation of English with everyday experiences. 


A thorough testing program of pretests, check, mas- 
tery, and final tests in separate 64-page booklets. 


ROW, PRPERSON AND COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


A READING 
PROGRAM 


ONE-THIRD 
THE COST 


with the 


AVR RATEOMETER 


America's leading reading accelerator 
@ A simple and effective self-help motivator. 
Students enjoy its use in any situation: class- 
room, library reading room, or at home. 
@ Compact and lightweight, ideally suited to 
issue or rental for daily home use. Class time 
is for visual traini evaluation, and 
problem diagnosis. 
@ Three Rateometers can be purchased for the 
price of any one comparable unit, yet its func- 
tional design and durability render all others 
obsolete. 
@ Now in nationwide use. 

AVR RATEOMETER 

Complete with manual 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Specialized Audio-Visual Equipment 


Dept. Y8I Box 71 Waseca, Minnesota 


Now approved 
and used 

in more than 
1000 


colleges. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
of the American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 
Acceptance of a new dictionary on such a 
scale could result from only one thing: its 


demonstrated superiority in serving teach- 
ers and students. 


142,000 entries. $5.75 plain. 
$6.75 thumb-indexed. 

NOW AVAILABLE IN 
STUDENT BINDING $3.95 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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SEE THE MOVIE! 
READ THE PLAY 


in 
Noble's Comparative Classic 


ROMEO AND JULIET — 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


Freshly illustrated with action packed 
pictures from the J. Arthur Rank 
(United Artists) production of Romeo 
and Juliet filmed on location in Italy. 


TWO BOOKS FOR THE PRICE OF ONE 
NET $1.56 


ALSO SEVEN OTHER TITLES 


JULIUS CAESAR—ELIZABETH THE QUEEN-............Net $1.56 
MACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES Net 1.56 
HAMLET—ELECTRA—BEYOND THE HORIZON... Net 1.56 
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Laurence Harvey 
Write for Descriptive Circular EJ as Romeo 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers Inc. 67 IRVING PLACE, New York 3, N. Y. 


Our Literature Is the Mirror of Our Heritage ... . 


LIVING WORDS ..... 


the new RAND M‘NALLY 
High School English Program 


From Beowulf to Churchill, from the Pilgrims to the voyagers of 
Kon-Tiki, from President Washington to President Eisenhower— 
this is the sweep and scope of the Rand McNally LIVING WORDS 
English Program. 


Built around the needs of the teacher and the interests of the stu- 
dent, these modern teaching tools contain many built-in aids to help 
you do the teaching job you want to do, such as Heritage Maps, ac- 
tivities that are fun, manuals, and countless others. 


INTERESTING FRIENDS ~ 10th Grade 
LITERATURE IN AMERICA Grade 
THIS ENGLAND-12th Grade 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY ° Box 7600 * Chicago 80, Illinois 


Precision in one’s language usage helps 
him to achieve a magnetic personality! 


Filmstrip for Teaching English Technique 


Copyright, 1956, by Edward M. Gifford 
Associate Professor Emeritus of English 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Each unit in the series consists of a 35 mm filmstrip accompanied by a 
25-minute, (7.50 or 3.75 dual) tape-recorded lecture by the author. More- 
over, this STRIP, as well as its companion tape-recorded lecture, is ca- 
pable, for many years, of doing duty in all the English classes even in a 
rather large junior-senior high school. Delivery price of the introductory 
unit is $8.60. 


All eye-minded, junior-senior high school students are greatly handi- 
_ capped in the study of language skills wherever the video-audio method 
of instruction is neglected or ignored. 


Please make these orders to Edward M. Gifford 
and address them to Edward M. Gifford c/o 
Indianapolis Blue Print and Lithograph Company, 
Inc., 600 East Ohio Street, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


NOW — 
for the first time in 56 years 
THE ENGLISH LEAFLET 


announces 


a reduction, not an increase, in price. 


THE ENGLISH LEAFLET, published by The New England 
Association of Teachers of English, is the oldest publication of 
its kind. Eight issues, from October through May, contain articles 
of special interest to teachers of English. This year, for the first 
time, teachers who do not reside in New England may subscribe 
for one year at the rate of $1.50 —half the usual rate of $3.00. 


Send name, address, and check or money order to: 


THE ENGLISH LEAFLET 
Miss Eleanor Johnson 
Brookline High School 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


A key to open the college gates- 


NCTE Curriculum Series 
VOL. III 


The English Language English in Review 
Arts in the FOR 


Secondary School College Entrance Tests 


: HIS HIGHLY PRACTICAL re- 
Prepared specifically for you, the teak: 


high school English teacher. students prepare for College En- 
: trance Board examinations, by 
Price: $2.60 to members developing and sharpening ‘their 

$4.00 to nonmembers examination skills through system- 


(only one copy at member’s price) atic review and practice in han- 
dling test questions. 

Order No, M27-15(JL2) A clear, detailed analysis of the 
types of questions is provided, fol- 
lowed by careful drill. 


Specimen comprehen- 
sive examinations are Oxford 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF Book 
and Achievement Tests 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH Company 


Net class price: $1.00 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET 222 Fourth Avenue @ New York 3 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


Please send your remittance 
with orders less than $5.00 


NEWS 


PLAYS FOR PLAYERS 


sl AND GUIDE TO PLAY PRODUCTION 
FOR EVERY ENGLISH, SPEECH, AND DRAMA CLASS 


An outstanding dramatic-source-and-reference book that consists of 17 ex- 
ceptional and thoroughly tested plays plus invaluable production aids and 
suggestions. Ideal for reading and performing in class as well as on stage. 
Contains an introduction by John Chapman, drama critic of the New York 
Daily News. All the plays are distinguished for literary merit and are aug- 
mented by profuse illustrations of characterization, costumes, settings, etc. 
Available in two attractive bindings: Clothbound, $4.00; Paperbound, $3.00. 
Usual discount to schools, libraries, Churches, ete. 


ROW PETERSON and COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


An adventure in the reading 
of literature 


ag gE he proof of much poetry is in the sound thereof.” 
4% We all know many examples where the “sense” of 
a poem leans heavily on the “sound.” “Bess, the 
landlord’s daughter” is easy to believe in when we hear the 
“tlot-tlot” of the horses’ hoofs on the cobblestones. The 
rhythm of New England speech becomes unmistakable when 
we hear “The Death of the Hired Man.” The word “onomato- 
poeia’” comes to life once we hear the tintinnabulation of the 
bells; turbulence assumes awesome power when we hear 
“Roll on thou deep and dark blue ocean.” Oral readings give 
additional subtleness to “My Last Duchess,” a hollow finality 
to Eliot’s “whimpering” world, a true measure of bitterness 
to Thomas’ “Do Not Go Gentle into That Good Night,” 
resonance to Triton’s “wreathed horn,” and everlasting beauty 
to Keats’ “Cold Pastoral.” 


To help in the “hearing” of literature, we have produced six 
record albums, one for each of the six anthologies that make 
up the new Olympic Edition of ApveNTurEs IN LITERATURE. 
Thirty-one truly outstanding actors, writers, and critics share, 
with you, their interpretations of 153 poems and prose selec- 
tions. Many Voices, our record program, presents over 8 hours 
of some of the finest readings from literature ever made for 
the English classroom. 


This program will be for you, and for your students, as it 
has been for us, an exciting adventure in the reading of 
literature. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


publishers of the basic literature program New York 17 
ADVENTURES IN LITERATURE, grades 7-12 Chicago 1 


The ENGLISH JOURNAL 
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JANUARY 1958 


Julius Caesar Once Again 


Edward Ryerson 


Pointing out that “each teacher must decide whether or not his class 
is able to break through the difficulties to effect some communica- 
tion with the play,” Mr. Ryerson, who teaches at the Shady Hill 
School in Cambridge, Massachusetts, analyzes the “teachable char- 
acteristics” of one of the most frequently studied selections in the 


high school literature program. 


ONE again my ninth grade English 

class will soon be reading Julius 
Caesar. My present class, remembering 
the sounds of Cassius and Antony 
through the classroom walls, and the 
sight and sound, in an assembly pro- 
gram, of a meeting of nervous con- 
spirators and the fright of Calphurnia, 
will, like me, come to this play with a 
sense of tradition. And I will think of 
other classes and of other responses | 
have had to the play; and perhaps I 
will discover some new excitement. 
The experience, for me and my class, 
as for other teachers and for other 
classes, will be more than literary: we 
will meet the men whom others have 
met and in that meeting judge the men 
and ourselves. 


What are the characteristics of this 
play that make it so repeatedly suc- 
cessful for ninth or tenth grade teach- 
ing? What value does it have that it 
should be a tradition? Some of its char- 
acteristics would be of value in any 
grade, some would be of value only in 
certain grades, some depend upon the 


interests of grade and teacher. The 
characteristics that follow—teachable 
characteristics, since this is not a liter- 
ary analysis—are those that I have 
found to exist in Julius Caesar, not by 
myself but with my classes. Here 1s 
what we can talk about and write 
about and sometimes act out. 


1. “the replication of your sounds...” 

The language of Julius Caesar, oro- 
tund, public, and dramatic,’ presents 
the severest difficulty for high school 
work. The play opens with an archaic 
expression, and in that first speech 
of Flavius (confusingly identified as 
Flav.)—a speech of five lines of blank 
verse—there are eight archaic expres- 
sions. Who today would say 
“Hence!”? Who would say “Get you 
home!”? Who would think that “being 
mechanical” means “belonging to the 
working class”? Who would suppose 
that “you ought not walk” means 
“you shouldn’t be out in the streets”? 
What is a “labouring day” (or, for 


*Mark Van Doren, Shakespeare (New York: 
Doubleday Anchor Books, 1953), pp. 153-54. 
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that matter, a “labourer”)? Who 
wears the sign of his profession? Even 
the word “profession” has changed 
its meaning, and that accusing question 
by Flavius would today be asked only 
of a plain-clothes man. And finally, 
“Art thou?” Art who? Well, this must 
be poetry. 

But the archaic nature of the vocab- 
ulary need be emphasized neither here 
nor in a class. Neither need we em- 
phasize the puns, the political meta- 
phors, the shifting accents, the per- 
sistent parallelism, or the requirements 
of iambic speech. The language of this 
play requires imaginative reading and a 
good many footnotes, to be used only 
when imagination is inadequate to 
deduce meaning. This is indeed poetry, 
and the poetry will come to our help: 
the poetry of public speech—mono- 
syllabic, as noted by Mark Van Doren, 
political, and visual. Brutus’ metaphor 
that “lowliness is young ambition’s 
ladder” may be difficult to work out 
in Roman terms but the visual image 
is a clear one, as it is for the Colossus, 
Caesar, and the petty men who walk 
under his legs and peep about for 
graves. The language of the play is 
the language of dialogue, not solilo- 
quy; of speech-making, not day- 
dreaming; of argument, not medita- 
tion; of sarcasm, not gentleness; of 
public passion, not sour mutterings. 
The conspirators, sneaking into Brutus’ 
garden, are forced into the open, and 
their secretive appearance, scorned by 
Brutus, is turned into boldness to brave 
the thunder of the night and the public 
presence of Julius Caesar. 

Except for Brutus’ confused solilo- 
pd and his pitiful summing up in the 
ace of defeat and death, this is a 


play to be spoken out loud, standing 


up straight, looking your friend or 
enemy in the eye no matter what 
private wars you may attempt to con- 
ceal. “Tell me your counsels; I will 
not disclose ’em,” says Portia, proud 
of herself and her husband and both- 
ered by his secrecy.. For the student 
reader, as for Portia, the difficulties 
can be resolved when the speech is 
made public. 


2. “Look, in this place ran Cassius’ 
dagger through.” 

We read, in class, something not 
meant to be so read, but meant to be 
seen and heard all in a piece, then 
argued about, perhaps, or cheered or 
seen again. And it is hard to avoid see- 
ing this play as we read it: to see, for 
example, the Romans, as described by 
Casca, listening to Antony and Cicero. 
This play is a public spectacle, from 
the play-acting of the cobbler to the 
triumphant departure of Octavius, and 
we hardly need a visual aid. Nor do 
we need more illumination than the 
verbal fireworks of the play—the ex- 
halations are so bright that we may 
read by them—to see into the shadows 
of Brutus’ mind. 

Always in this play it is important 
to “see”—to see Caesar as Colossus, to 
see the stinking rabblement, the light- 
ning, the faces of the conspirators, the 
engrafted love of Antony, the identifi- 
cation of Caesar and the Northern 
Star, the bloody mouths that are 
Caesar’s wounds, the fierce anger of 
Cassius, and the moral indignation of 
Brutus. Cassius, having to use the eye 
of Titinius, fails to see the military 
truth and so gives up, and Brutus has 
to ask the man who slept to hold up 
the suicidal sword. Sight is immediate 
perception, not delayed across time 
and space like sound, not vitiated by 
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the air we breathe like smell and taste. 
In this play, because the dramatic 
blows are so solid and obvious, we get 
something of that sense of the event 
isolated in sight and reinforced in 
sound, or, as Huck Finn described it, 
“You'd see the ax flash and come down 
—you don’t hear nothing; you see that 
ax go up again, and by the time it’s 
above the man’s head then you hear 
the k’chunk!—it had took all that time 
to come over the water.” So we see 
and hear and see Caesar: “Calphur- 
nia.” “Peace ho! Caesar speaks.” “Cal- 
phurnia.” We hear the echo, through 
Casca, of what he has seen already at 
the festival; we sense the slow response 
of Brutus to what everyone else has 
seen; we experience the time it takes, 
through words, to get from Caesar’s 
“and that I am he” to the cry of 
Cassius, “Speak hands for me!”; we 
wait, through the words of the servant, 


for the necessary words to reach us, 
“O Caesar!” 


3. “How many times shall Caesar 
bleed in sport... ?” 


A familiar play on a familiar theme, 
and the protests of Cassius still ring 
true: the name of Caesar continues to 
be sounded. Our students come to this 
play knowing that Caesar was great 
and knowing that he was killed. Their 


sense of history will make some paral- 


lels unavoidable. Public figures, public 
problems, political conflict, and the 
downfall of great men are all fit sub- 
jects for a youngster whose interests 
need to be directed to a public world. 
Here is a world of great men, and one 
great woman, concerned with govern- 
ment and acting out a struggle so old 
it has become almost a ritual. To ap- 
preciate this play one does not need 
to know whether or not Brutus 


“really” had just cause or whether or 
not Rome needed more freedom; 
neither does one need to evaluate the 
“truth” of Shakespeare’s history. 

One must feel, however, that these 
are great men and real issues, and that 
the story of the force that was Caesar’s 
is a real story. Political figures struggle 
for power, grasp it, use it, lose it. The 
exchange of Cassius and Brutus, proph- 
esying a repetition of their lofty scene, 
is to be taken in class at its political and 
dramatic level, a reference to public 
men who ‘have performed a memorable 
action. Other implications of that ex- 
change, such as the sense of acting and 
the macabre jesting, will probably be 
appropriate only at later readings. The 
immediate issues are the ones to keep 
in mind, and if, in a first reading we 
can achieve some feeling of reality, it 
will not matter so much if we over- 
simplify the issues, as Brutus did— 
“Let’s all cry, ‘Peace, freedom, and 
liberty!’ It is the melodrama of his- 
tory that provides the play’s excite- 
ment. 


4. “Or else were this a savage spec- 
tacle.” 


Shakespeare wrote a character study 
as well as a political melodrama. Brutus 
agreed to join the conspiracy, then 
killed Caesar and suffered—and that 
suffering was continuous. Students, as 
well as Portia, can look for the story 
behind the actions and can be expected 
to find something more at stake than 
the political reputations of prominent 
Romans. “Dear my lord,” Portia 
pleads, “make me acquainted with 
your cause of grief.” The grief of 
Brutus is apparent; its cause is some- 
what better concealed. Brutus has that 
introverted and foolishly mistaken 
conviction that he can so control his 
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expression as to hide his true feeling. 
“Good gentlemen, look fresh and 
merrily,” he cries, as if deception were 
as easy as that; but the good gentleman 
keeps revealing his secrets, and not in 
soliloquy either. To Cassius, to Portia, 
to Lucius, to Antony, to his good 
countrymen, and therefore to the 
reader, Brutus exposes his suffering. 
Trained as our students are to think of 
famous men in terms of publicity and 
contrasting privacy, the struggle with- 
in the soul of Brutus between the 
public figure and the private man is a 
struggle quickly understood and of 
immediate meaning to an adolescent. 

Which is the real Brutus? The ques- 
tion may have no answer but it is an 
important question, and if asked cor- 
rectly it unconsciously becomes, 
“Which is the real me?” It is partly 
this questioning of public behavior that 
makes the play something more than 
a savage spectacle. 


5. “If | were Brutus now and he were 


Cassius...” 
“But were I Brutus 


And Brutus Antony...” 


The qualification of savagery devel- 
ops also from a set of contrasting—and 
sometimes conflicting—characters who 
join together for effective action. The 
conspiracy requires that Cassius be 
Brutus, that Brutus be Cassius, and 
fortunate if each be only a double, not 
a triple man. One without the other is 
incomplete, and so they recognize, and 
with that recognition they die. Is this 
too subtle a psychological perception 
for a ninth or tenth grader, that is for 
a youngster neither child nor adult—a 
youngster who has just been able to 
listen seriously to the question, “What 
are you going to be?” but who can’t 
answer that question because there are 


so many “you's”? The problem of 
identity need not be expressed in 
psychological jargon, but both Brutus 
and Cassius continually display their 
differences as well as their dependence 
on each other. They become a single 
character, the Conspirator, and so por- 
tray, in their complementary nature, 
the uncertainty of identity that is 
deeper than the division between the 
face the world sees and the hidden 
face that is perhaps the real person. A 
ninth grader is not too old to ask, 
“What kind of a cowboy am I?” and 
sometimes he also has to ask, “Am I a 
cowboy or an Indian?” 

It is part of the appeal—or truth—of 
Julius Caesar that characters so de- 
pendent on each other come into such 
violent conflict. Some of that conflict 
is a result of the struggle for leadership 
to be commented on in the next sec- 
tion, but part of it is simply a conflict 
of personalities: Cassius and Brutus rub 
each other the wrong way (they al- 
ways have, for their opening exchange 
is a recognition of differences and an 
implied criticism of each other), and 
they will inevitably fight, whichever 
one is the leader. How can two friends, 
so. unlike, be so friendly? How can 
two friends, so necessary to each other, 
be so angry? 


6. “A very pleasing night to honest 
men.” 

Cassius braves the storm, Portia 
gives herself a voluntary wound, 
Caesar hears screams in the night and 
receives a prophecy, Brutus strikes the 
fallen Caesar and sees < ghost. The 
characters face tests that can be under- 
stood largely because of their theatri- 
cal quality. Even the more subtle test 
of leadership of the conspiracy seems 
to be a physical test, and the force of 
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leadership an almost physical, not just 
a moral, force. The question of leader- 
ship generally involves death: should 
Antony die? should Publius? should 
the army risk all and attack? 


There are other tests of leadership 
that, in a full analysis of the play, 
require more subtle understanding, but 
the truth is that it is these oversimpli- 
fied questions, theatrically black and 
white, melodramatically presented, 
that help to make the issues of the play 
so immediately apparent and so appar- 
ently real. An adolescent does not 
usually have his tests so highlighted, 
nor the question of his leadership so 
prominently enrolled. Since we read 
to enlarge rather than to duplicate our 
experiences of the world, it appears to 
follow that our students will be more 
likely to find what they need in Julius 
Caesar, as written by Shakespeare, than 
in a teen-age story of the boy who 
became class secretary and_ baseball 
captain. 


Effecting Communication 


“Likely to find”—is that just wish- 
ful? Will they be able to make sense 
out of the archaic vocabulary, the 
blank verse, the puns, the classical and 
anachronistic allusions, the confusion 
of names, the distortions of history? 
Given the meaningful possibilities of 
this play, each teacher must decide 
whether or not his class is able to break 
through the difficulties to effect some 
communication with the play. That 
judgment, I think, must be based not 
on reading rate or vocabulary count or 
spelling ability, but on a subjective 
estimate of the imaginative courage of 
the class. Class and teacher must be 
willing to take a risk, to go beyond the 
printed words not minding if they 


stumble over the first “Hence!” If 
they are able to go on, then we need 
to find ways to bring out for the class 
those characteristics already com- 
mented on. 

First we have to give up the idea 
that Julius Caesar offers us a source of 
words to increase the student’s own 
active vocabulary. We don’t read 
Shakespeare so that we can casually 
refer to the shoe repair shop (the 
phrase we have been reduced to) as 
the cobbler’s. We don’t expect our 
students to speak glibly of a cautelous 
politician. If we are not going to use 
the words of Shakespeare in our own 
speech and writing, and if value can 
be found in other characteristics of the 
play, why not read the play in a sim- 
plified version, in a version that pro- 
vides a usable vocabulary and retains 
the themes of the play? The answer is 
Shakespeare’s: 


Act I, Scene III. Thunder and Lightning. 
Enter Casca and Cicero. 


Cicero. Good even, Casca. Brought 
you Caesar home?/Why are you breath- 
less? and why stare you so? 


Casca. Are you not mov’d when all the 
sway of earth 

Shakes like a thing unfirm? O Cicero, 

I have seen tempests when the scolding 
winds 

Have riv’d the knotty oaks, and I have 
seen 

Th’ ambitious ocean swell and rage and 
foam 

To be exalted with the threat’ning 
clouds; 

But never till to-night, never ull now, 

Did I go through a tempest dropping fire. 

Either there is a civil strife in heaven, 

Or else the world, too saucy with the 
gods, 

Incenses them to send destruction. 


Some of the words are strange be- 
cause they have been almost lost to 
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modern usage, some are strange be- 
cause their meaning has shifted in 358 
years. And many are strange because, 
having extraordinary suggestive power, 
they make poetry. We read these 
words to respond to them, not to use 
them. In our class work we look for 
this suggestive power. We read as 
much of the play aloud as possible. 
We assign parts in advance so the 
words will be familiar. We use an 
edition with footnotes; we seldom use 
a dictionary. We examine the meaning 
of words in context: “the winds have 
riv’d the knotty oaks,” “Brutus hath 
riv’d my heart.” We try to uncover 
what a word or a metaphor suggests: 
“an exalted ocean,” “the dogs of war,” 
“put a tongue in every wound of 
Caesar.” 

The vocabulary, when examined, 
has to be made visual, but it should not 
constantly be examined. The replica- 
tion of the sounds will often make the 
picture (not so often the meaning) 
clear. Occasionally we can highlight 
a word by throwing it at a class with 
a sense of drama: “Swear priests and 
cowards and men cautelous!”’ 


As teachers of a play we have to 
have something of a dramatist’s re- 
spect for his product and have faith 
that the play can speak for itself. But 
our Classes need some preparation, and 
the best is that which was also avail- 
able to Shakespeare. Students can get 
both a literary and a historical prep- 
aration by reading an abridgement, not 
a simplification, of North’s Plutarch, 
which is perfectly feasible with much 
of the lives of Caesar and Brutus cut 
down to about fifteen pages, and the 
vocabulary and the Elizabethan style— 
and the provoking Elizabethan details 
—retained. North’s translation of Plu- 


tarch’s description of the “strange and 
wonderful signs that were said to be 
seen before Caesar’s death” is vivid 
historical writing. Our students can 
appreciate its prose, and can then 
respond more quickly to the startling 
effects produced by Shakespeare, who 
turns the scene into brilliant dialogue, 
where words become stage effects and 
the storm itself becomes almost a char- 
acter and certainly a test of character. 
At the same time, through this prepa- 
ration, we will have established the 
historical perspective in the most ap- 
propriate way, Shakespeare’s way, 
without leading our students into that 
fruitless discussion of the historical 
“truth” of a work of art. 

But the main interest is in the char- 
acters—their public and private person- 
alities, their need for each other, their 
contrasts and conflicts, and their trials. 
How is this interest aroused and main- 
tained? We read, we talk, we write. 
We might use the play as one book in 
a series focused on the problem of 
identity or on the character who is in- 
complete without his complement— 
Fathers Latour and Vaillant in Death 
Comes for the Archbishop, the Cap- 
tain and his double in The Secret 
Sharer, Antigone and Ismene in Anti- 
gone, Carton and Darnay in A Tale of 
Two Cities. We might make up the 
missing scene between Brutus and 
Portia. We criticize and defend Brutus, 
we act in a classroom or an assembly, 
we take the part of stage directors, we 
memorize speeches, plan stage sets, 
refer to presidents and senators, and 
write at the end long essays. We sel- 
dom refer to commentaries about the 
play but instead refer to another kind 
of commentary, like Laotzu’s, as trans- 
lated by Witter Bynner. 
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Handle a large kingdom with as gentle a 
touch as if you were cooking small fish. 

If you manage people by letting them 
alone, 

Ghosts of the dead shall not haunt you. 

Not that there are no ghosts 

But that their influence becomes 
propitious 

In the sound existence of a living man: 

There is no difference between the quick 
and the dead, 

They are one channel of vitality. 


All this takes time, four weeks, 
sometimes five. Almost the entire play 
is read aloud by the class. Sometimes 
we speed things up by playing Orson 
Welles’ record, sometimes the teacher 
reads. 

And out of all this comes, if we are 
successful, a fascination for the staging 
and a fascination for the characters—a 
feeling of intense sympathy when 
Cassius finally says, “Caesar, thou art 
reveng’d,” and when Brutus says, 
“Caesar, now be still.” And if we are 
successful there comes, to the teacher’s 


surprise and delight, a genuine re- 
sponse to the eulogy of Antony, to 
those words which so easily can seem 
hackneyed and which have meaning 
only if the man they refer to, “the 
elements so mix’d in him,” has become 
someone we accept as real. 

All this to be worked through once 
again; and once again it is worth it. 
It is the problem of repetition that 
remains. Even Shakespeare, I suppose, 
wears out his welcome, and if I felt 
that I could no longer find some fresh- 
ness in the play and could no longer 
lose myself in its drama as well as its 
complications, I would find no pleas- 
ure in its repetition. And as long as the 
class can approach it with the required 
imaginative courage, I think there is 
value in its use as a grade ritual, as a 
way of identifying the grade with a 
past, and perhaps a way of helping the 
grade to find something of that sense 
of perspective for history and for men 
that we need so badly. 


PROTEST ON WALDEN SPOLIATION 


The following is an excerpt from a 
letter sent to the Concord Chamber of 
Commerce by representatives of the 
Michigan Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. 

The undersigned officers and directors 
of the Michigan Council of Teachers of 

English hereby express our dismay and 

shock at the most recent spoliation of the 

Walden Pond shore-line. The County 

Commissioners who have denuded and 

bulldozed a portion of Walden’s woods 

in the interests of so-called “recreation” 
for near-by residents have plainly dis- 
regarded the 1922 deed of gift, “to 
preserve the Walden of Emerson and 


Thoreau, its shores and adjacent wood- 
lands.” 


As teachers of American literature 
who, in particular, value Thoreau’s 
Walden and the Thoreau-Emerson asso- 
ciations with Walden Pond, we urge 
that immediate and effective action be 
taken to rectify the present damage and 
to insure that in the future Walden Pond 
will be protected from violators of its 
deed of gift. 


A resolution oe a similar protest 
y 


was passed unanimously at the recent 
annual convention of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. 


A Focus for Teaching Hamlet 


Cleveland A. Thomas 


Though not as frequently taught in high school as Julius Caesar or 
Macbeth, Hamlet often has been introduced in above-average classes. 
Dr. Thomas, an English teacher and principal at the Francis W. 
Parker School in Chicago, outlines an approach to the play which 
centers around the weakness in the character of Hamlet. 


URING the course of twenty 
years of convention-going, the 
writer has become clearly conscious of 
a kind of “Great Debate” on the sub- 
ject of teaching Hamlet to high school- 
ers, usually twelfth graders. Some say 
that the piece is too hard for adoles- 
cents, that this magnificent play can 
only be ruined by the treatment neces- 
sary to give it to high schoolers, and, 
finally, that it should be saved for col- 
lege. Others, however, say that it is a 
great piece of literature from which 
twelfth graders are bound to absorb 
more than they would from a lesser 
piece and that when they have studied 
Hamlet in high school, it is the one 
thing that they carry away with some 
depth of grasp. 

Although it must be obvious that the 
writer’s opinion is that Hamlet can be 
taught to twelfth graders, it seems 
only fair to take a look at some of the 
difficulties that others cry out about 
loud and clear. Let me say first that 
it seems to me that throughout this 
debate there is the tendency to over- 
rate the difficulties of Hamlet and to 
underrate our, students. Two oft- 
mentioned difficulties seem to me more 
or less mythical. The first of these is 
that the words of Shakespeare are 
words that our young people no 


longer use and that therefore Hamlet 
presents an — barrier. Ac- 
tually, relatively few words of Hamlet 
are beyond the vocabulary of the 
average twelfth grader. If one experi- 
ments, he will find, by choosing a 
passage and checking the words one 
by one, that it is only an occasional 
word which is truly totally unknown 
to the students, although the particular 
use to which Shakespeare puts the 
word may be a new one. 

The other more or less mythical 
difficulty is that presented by Eliza- 
bethan attitudes. Here, it seems to me 
the answer is that Shakespeare is uni- 
versal, as has been said so often, and 
therefore deals with emotions and 
attitudes common to mankind right 
back to the first “syllable of recorded 
time.” There are, however, two par- 
ticular attitudes in Hamlet which are 
usually foreign to modern youth. The 
first involves the revenge motive, 
which, however, our young people 
meet often enough in stories, radio and 
television shows, and motion pictures, 
so that I think they can readily adjust 
to it. The second, of course, is that the 
marriage of Gertrude and Claudius is 
an incestuous one, but it is not at all 
difficult to explain it according to the 
belief of the time. 


at 
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Major Difficulties 


The major difficulties seem to me to 
be three in number. In the first place, 
since Hamlet is written in poetry, stu- 
dents are likely to have difficulties 
with it similar to those they have with 
other poetry. The solution seems to be 
twofold. First, students coming to 
Hamlet should have a good _back- 
ground of training in the reading of 
poetry. Second, they should review 
what they have learned about the read- 
ing of poetry and should discuss such 
matters as the end-stopped line versus 
the run-over line, inversions, metaphor, 
symbol, and how to go about getting 
the main idea from a piece of poetry. 

The second difficulty that students 
may have with Hamlet, I think, is re- 
lated to the fact that it is a drama, a 
play. For many students it is difficult 
to visualize from the printed page 
what would actually be happening on- 
stage if one. were watching the play. 
Since, in the end, the control over this 
difficulty must rest within the mind of 
the reader, it is impossible for us to 
exert absolute control, but we can 
help. The solution seems to rest on 
several procedures. First of all, stu- 
dents should approach Hamlet as a 
play written for the theatre, and not 
just as a great piece of literature. They 
can help themselves if they adopt the 
attitude of trying to see, as they read, 
the action taking place on a little 
imaginary stage inside their heads. As 
one proceeds with the treatment of the 
play, it will help to discuss at least 
illustrative bits of action that have 
been used or could be used in the 
presentation of a particular scene. For 
instance, at the point in the soliloquy, 
“Now I am alone... ,” where the 
anguished cry “O, vengeance!” occurs, 


John Barrymore is said to have taken 
an enormous dancer’s leap across the 
stage and landed on the throne with 
dagger drawn. To so illustrate helps 
to supply for students something like 
what T. S. Eliot has called in another 
context ‘objective correlatives’ which 
keep the play concrete in the mind of 
the student. With some classes, at least, 
one can also use books or the material 
from books that treat the play as a 
play. I am thinking here, for instance, 
of the books of Arthur Colby Sprague, 
such as the appropriate chapters in 
Shakespeare and the Actors' and 
Shakespeare and the Audience,? and 
J. Dover Wilson’s What Happens in 
Hamlet?’ 

A third major difficulty that stu- 
dents face in Hamlet, as I see it, lies in 
the complexity of the play. It is cer- 
tainly true that seniors are not old 
enough and experienced enough to 
grasp all that there is in Hamlet. (But 
then, who is?) If they were, I suspect 
that we would have little to do in 
teaching literature. In other words, of 
course they are not sufficiently mature 
to seize upon every point in Hamlet, 
for Hamlet is one of those pieces of 
literature which reveals something new 
upon a second or fifteenth re-reading. 

To take care of such difficulties as 
we have been considering, the basic 
necessity seems to me to be that of hav- 
ing a plan for the teaching of Hamlet, 
a plan that involves more than simply 
starting at the beginning and plowing 
through to the end. In the remainder 
of this article I should like to present 
one that has worked with average and 
better-than-average classes. It rests on 


*Harvard University Press, 1944. 
*Harvard University Press, 1935. 
*Cambridge University Press, 1937. 
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the esshimption that students are, for 
the most part, at least fair readers, al- 
though'i it has succeeded too with some 
rather poor ones. 

The basic principles of this plan are 
two. First is the underlying notion that 
Hamlet must be taught as theatre, not 
as great literature. To do so certainly 
does not mean to exclude considera- 
tion of concepts, ideas, emotions, and 
attitudes, because these are, after all, 
stuff of which great plays, like all 
literature, are made. The basic attitude 
is that, if you were producing this 
play, or playing Hamlet, you would 
have to understand deeply the play in 
its totality. To approach it in such a 
manner not only raises the interest of 
many students, but also puts the un- 
derstanding of Shakespeare’s concepts 
and attitudes within a suppositious, but 
nonetheless more realistic framework 
than does a bare, bald approach. 


The Focus for Study 


The second major principle upon 
which this plan rests is that to teach 
Hamlet effectively one must develop 
a focus. The play is so enormous in 
the magnitude of its scope, in the 
sweep of its thought and emotion, that 
young people can readily become lost 
in it unless they do have a focus which 
helps them to pull their thoughts about 
the play together. One such focus that 
I have found successful is: what is the 
weakness in Hamlet’s nature that con- 
tributes to his downfall? The answer 
to this question should be the student’s 
chief decision about Haimlet. There i is, 
after all, support from the theatre it- 
self, for recent years have seen a great 
deal of debate on just this subject by 
such major Shakespearean actors as 


John Gielgud, Maurice Evans, and Sir 
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Laurence Olivier. At certain points, 
which I shall try to suggest later, I 
discuss with the students the various 
possibilities as they have actually been 
played in the theatre or, again, as they 
might be played. The number of possi- 
bilities is enough to set up a real de- 
cision to be made and to cause con- 
siderable debate. There is excessive 
idealism, as presented by J. Q. Adams 
in his fine edition of Hamlet. There is 
Hamlet’s emotional instability, which 
has been stressed often in the theatre 
and is magnificently analyzed by J. 
Dover Wilson in What Happens in 
Hamlet? There is the possibility of 
insanity, which has not been empha- 
sized in the theatre in recent times, 
but which furnishes a nice counter- 
point to other alternatives, even if the 
class totally rejects it. Two other in- 
terpretations present Hamlet’s exces- 
sive tendency to think too much about 
things and his extreme degree of sensi- 
tivity—difficult to separate perhaps, 
but nonetheless used in the portrayals 
of John Gielgud and Leslie Howard. 
Still another possibility is Hamlet’s 
indecision, recently stated by Sir Lau- 
rence Olivier as the choice of flaw for 
his motion picture version of the play. 

If such a focus is used, it is of major 
importance that each student deter- 
mine his choice and be prepared to 
support it from the play. It is probably 
best that the teacher not reveal his 
particular stand on the subject for the 
obvious reason that he may exert 
undue influence and thereby undo the 
process of student decision-making. 
The students’ final defense of their 
positions should be a written one, 
either in the form of a major examina- 
tion question or a paper. Although it 
is difficult to evaluate such a classroom 
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procedure, I can at least testify that in 
twenty years of teaching Hamlet | 
have never had a class that did not be- 
come intrigued with this question, 
often to the point that there was gen- 
erated a debate which continued out- 
side the classroom. Necessity for sup- 
porting the choice also leads the stu- 
dent to dig into the script to a degree 
that would otherwise perhaps be diffi- 
cult to achieve. 

In the remainder of this article, I 
should like to offer some detail on how 
the plan works out in the classroom. 
How to begin naturally varies with 
the class, for it is important to try to 
seize upon something right at the start 
which can catch the interest, or aid it, 
of at least a majority of the students. 
My opening approach, however, usu- 
ally includes some Shakespearean 
background, especially his theatre, its 
structure, and its methods of produc- 
tion. Usually, too, some discussion of 
how to read plays and a refresher on 
the reading of poetry, as described 
above, are part of the introduction. If 
possible in terms of the class ability 
and time, I ask the students to read 
the whole play through rapidly to 
get the over-all picture and its story. 
Although some students will come 
out of this reading with a rather 
fuzzy picture, in general it is good be- 
cause it supports the careful re-reading 
to follow and shows up quickly w hat 
is likely to puzzle which students. At 
the end of the rapid reading, | think 
it is a good idea to give the class a 
simple 35- to 50-question objective- 
type test, several of which are avail- 
able on the market. Although such 
tests are not likely to penetrate very 
deeply into the play, they do separate 
the workers from the loafers and are 


likely to show the teacher the ones 
who are having genuine difficulty 
with understanding. 


Details of the Plan 


The great bulk of the four to six 
weeks that students spend on this play 
is, of course, devoted to a careful re- 
reading. I have found it wise to discuss 
the first three acts in considerable de- 
tail. The problem for the students to 
solve can be posed either at the very 
beginning or at the end of Act I, de- 
pending on where the students seem 
ready to face this problem. In the 
discussions of these three acts, and 
indeed later ones, I try always to be 
ready to help where the meaning has 
not become clear to students, but at the 
same time to keep returning the em- 
phasis to how the scene could. be 
played or has been played and to the 
problem of the weakness in Hamlet’s 
character. It is, of course, impossible 
to reproduce the many discussions of 
the play, but let me try to illustrate. 


In the opening scene, the important 
subject is the impact of the behavior 
of Bernardo and Francisco on the tone 
of the play. The discussion will help 
set the tone, and the students will find 
that they can be amazingly and readily 
successful with the reasons for such 
details as the striking of midnight, al- 
though they may need some discussion 
of the sentry process, which was so 
common to Elizabethans and is so rela- 
tively uncommon to our generation of 
students. At the first appearance of the 
ghost, the class can readily be in- 
trigued, I think, by the question of 
how the ghost may ‘be played, how he 
should appear. Details such as the ap- 
pearance of the ghost in full armor—in 
a steel-blue spotlight against relative 
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darkness, the armor sometimes treated 
with phosphorescence¢ to cause a fuzzy 
outline—will often claim the interest of 
even the literal-minded student and the 
one who is so scornful of ghosts that 
the point of the ghost’s appearance is 
obscured. 

At the first appearance of Claudius 
and Gertrude, a lively discussion can 
center on what we learn about Claud- 
ius. Subjected as they are to constant, 
various forms of persuasion, students 
can readily become interested in the 
smoothness with which Claudius makes 
evil appear good. A little later on, 
Hamlet’s first soliloquy reveals to them 
his state of mind at the beginning of 
the play. Here, too, is a place where 
one can set the chief focus of the work 
on the play, and later comparisons with 
the other three major soliloquies can 
point up what Hamlet’s state of mind is 
throughout most of the play. It is im- 
portant that the class see that the cause 
of Hamlet’s melancholy, dejection, de- 
pression—call it what you will—is his 
mother and not the murder which he 
learns about only somewhat later. As 
one progresses with the play, even able 
students are likely to let the time se- 
quence become confused in their 
minds and to see the murder as the 
original cause of Hamlet’s dejection. 
Therefore, strong emphasis on the im- 
pact of Gertrude’s behavior on her son 
is of supreme importance to full under- 
standing of the play. In Hamlet’s scene 
with the ghost, there is of course the 
question of Hamlet’s response to the 
ghost’s revelations. Does the single 
word “murder” express surprise, antici- 
pation, or something else? Finally, at 
the end of Act I, Hamlet’s decision to 
use the “antic disposition” needs care- 
ful exploration so that students will 


recognize it when it appears in later 
scenes, for instance with Polonius and 
Ophelia. 

At the end of the first act, some 
kind of summing up or tying together 
is necessary in order that students have 
a clear-cut impression of where mat- 
ters stand. Although a diagram may 
seem to some teachers too mechanistic 
to use with a character so fully devel- 
oped as Hamlet, nonetheless I have 
found the one below a useful device 


for review purposes. 


Hamlet Tragic | Burden 


: Gertrude’s marriage 
(weakness in character) — H 

Incestuous 

\ Ugliness of Claudius 
Gertrude’s adultery 
Doubt in “honesty” of Ghost 
Ghost’s command not to 

injure Gertrude 
Desertion by Ophelia 


(arrows indicate lines of reaction) 


Melancholy 
~ 


If one begins with the simple state-. 
ment that here is a man, Hamlet, who 
is at the beginning of the play in a 
state of dejection, melancholy, or de- 
pression, and who does not carry out 
the revenge of his father’s murder as 
quickly as he said he would, then the 
gap in the chain is the trait in his char- 
acter which contributes to his down- 
fall. The various facets of the tragic 
burden can'be filled in by oral con- 
tributions from the class so that the 
diagram then becomes complete. Here 
the class can also examine the possi- 
bility, described by John Ashworth in 
“Freud, Olivier, and Hamlet,”* that 
there is no “delay” but only the re- 
striction of Hamlet’s action by such 
factors as his doubt about the “hon- 
esty” of the Ghost and the armed 


‘The Atlantic Monthly, 183 (May 1949), pp. 
30-33. 
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power of the king. This concept treats 
Hamlet as a man of action without 
a flaw. This adds to the list of possi- 
bilities. 

For those who wish, the tragic flaw 
theory of Aristotle can also be woven 
into this basic problem for the students 
to solve. If students have already had 
contact with Aristotelian theory, the 
matter is very simple. If they have not, 
it can here be given to them, pref- 
erably, I think, with a mimeographed 
summary of the theory or by asking 
students to read the appropriate sec- 
tions of the Poetics. In any case, the 
end of the first act is one place where 
students can profitably stop to think 
about what their opinion thus far is 
about Hamlet’s weakness. They need 
not commit themselves finally, but 
only think about it enough so that 
they make some progress toward a 
final decision. 

The discussions of Acts II and Ill 
proceed in a similar fashion. Let me 
illustrate with a few high spots. First, 
there is the theory of Polonius that 
Hamlet is mad for the love of his 
daughter. ‘Through consideration of 
Polonius’ presentation of this theory, 
one can lead students to look at the 
kind of humor typical of Hamlet— 
funny, it is true, but always with a 
sharp edge. In the second scene, re- 
gardless of what edition is being used, 
there is the debatable double entrance 
of Hamlet, as the king and Polonius 
are laying the plot to use Ophelia to 
trap him. Students can see that the 
earlier of the two entrances brings 
recognition to Hamlet in the “nun- 
nery scene” of Ophelia’s treachery 
and explains the harshness of his be- 
havior to her. They should also know 
that the earlier of the two entrance 


stage directions is a highly controver- 
sial matter because it disagrees with 
some early editions of the play. 

At the end of Act II the “Now I 
am alone” soliloquy provides both a 
moment of high drama and a point 
of reconsideration of the state of 
Hamlet’s mind. In other words, has 
Hamlet progressed, 1s he in the same 
state that he was when we first met 
him, and, if he is, why is it logical that 
he should be? The same is true of the 
“To be or not to be. . .” soliloquy 
with its emphasis on death and suicide 
and the trials and tribulations of 
earthly life. As previously hinted, 
Hamlet’s abusive behavior toward 
Ophelia in the “nunnery scene” needs 
explanation. In the past, this scene has 
been much cut because our Victorian 
forebears found it hard to accept such 
behavior from a “delicate and tender 
prince.” Students are quite capable 
of working out the explanation for 
this behavior and seeing its importance 
as the final step in the separation of 
Ophelia and Hamlet, and therefore of 
the isolation of Hamlet at the court 
of Claudius. In the play scene aside 
from the question of the reaction of 
Claudius, there are two further mat- 
ters of theatrical interest. The first 
is the presentation of the dumb show 
and Claudius’ failure to react to it, 
which on the surface seems peculiar 
since the dumb show is as clear-cut a 
duplication of the murder as is the 
play itself. The second is the fact that 
Hamlet destroys the parallelism be- 
tween the play-within-the-play and 
the court of Claudius by labeling Lu- 
cianus as one “nephew to the king.” 
Again, there is a good logical explana- 
tion for both of these items, a detailed 
statement of which can be found in 
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Dover Wilson’s book. Students react 
with interest to these explanations, 
which they are often quite capable of 
* working out themselves, and also to 
the question of whether the subtlety 
of the answers to these questions is too 
fine to carry in the theatre. 


In the closet scene following the 


play scene, Hamlet’s behavior to his, 


mother, highly reminiscent of his 
treatment of Ophelia, brings about a 
crisis in the play. Students should look 
to see whether, after his reconcilia- 
tion with his mother, he remains de- 
pressed and dejected as he has been 
up to this point. The fact that he does 
not raises the question of the climax 
of the play. Of course there is debate 
about which scene is the climax, but 
certainly this is one good candidate. 


It is probably wise to spend less time 
on Acts IV and V, because after a de- 
tailed treatment of the first three, stu- 
dents should be expected to carry 
more of the remainder of the play on 
their own. They should, of course, 
have assistance with any spots that are 
obscure to them. They should prob- 
ably also discuss the impact on the 
situation of the armed power of the 
king. This is a barrier to Hamlet 
which our students are prone to over- 
look since they are not used to it in 
their own daily lives. They should 
probably also consider signs of the de- 
parture of Hamlet’s melancholy such 
as his basic attitude in the soliloquy 
“How all occasions do inform against 
me...” and his behavior on the pirate 
ship. The duel scene needs consider- 
ation too. The basic question here is 
how, after being falsely stabbed, Ham- 
let exchanges swords with Laertes. 
This exchange must be done in a man- 
ner that is both sensible and visible to 


an audience. At the end of the play I 
should think there should also be some 
kind of consideration of the play’s 
final impact on the audience. Here it 
is possible to bring in the Aristotelian 
theory of catharsis. 


Audio-visual Aids 


I have also found various aids quite 
helpful. For instance, it is worthwhile 
to post pictures of actual productions 
of Hamlet, probably sometime toward 
the end of the first week of dealing 
with the play, late enough to give stu- 
dents a chance to form their own 
mental pictures and early enough to 
assist those who are not visual-minded 
and to supply those who are with vari- 
ations on their own pictures. The pic- 
tures also become very handy to re- 
fer to during the discussion of par- 
ticular scenes, when the position of 
certain characters is important. There 
are of course many possibilities for 
writing about Hamlet that can be 
done if the teacher so desires. Among 
the many, many questions that stu- 
dents can write about are: the nature, 
content, and effect of the tragic bur- 
den; the reason why Hamlet does not 
kill Claudius when he discovers him 
apparently in prayer; the comedy in 
Hamlet; the use of Laertes and Ho- 
ratio as foils to Hamlet; and, of course, 
the tragic ;weakness in Hamlet’s char- 
acter. 

At the end of the discussion of the 
play, if equipment and time permit, 
it is a helpful and stimulating experi- 
ence for students to listen, probably 
with the text in their hands, to re- 
cordings by various actors. To hear 
how Maurice Evans and John Gielgud 

(Continued on page 40) 


An Experiment in Improving Reading 
in the Junior High School 


Ruth E. Reeves 


The junior high school, thought by many to be the educational no- 
man’s land, is receiving increasing attention across the country. 
This article describes a realistic experiment in progress in Houston, 
Texas. One of its notable features is that it involves work in science 
and social studies as well as in English. Mrs. Reeves is supervisor of 
junior and senior high school English in Houston. 


LEMENTARY teachers are fairly 
well satisfied with their answer to 
the problem of teaching children to 
read—gzouping in the classroom ac- 
cording to ability. Their answer does 
not, however, solve the problem for 
anyone but the elementary school 
child. In the first place, the answer 
sounds like a simple one, but to 
keep purposefully busy three groups 
of less-than-dedicated children—one 
group working perhaps on a second 
grade level, one on a fourth, and one 
on a sixth—requires the forethought of 
a stage manager, the sense of timing 
of a master chef, and ‘ta banner with 
a strange device—Excelsior!” Not 
every elementary child, then, marches 
steadily forward for six years to his 
maximum potential in reading ability. 


In the second place, as these chil- 
dren leave elementary school, they 
leave the comfortable atmosphere of 
expectation that they perform only ac- 
cording to their ability. Secondary 
teachers are in a sense specialists in 
their subjects, and they assume, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, that chil- 
dren have been taught to read in ele- 
mentary school. Hence those who last 


year in the sixth grade were reading 
in second grade books are now, in 
the seventh grade, often presented 
with the same textbooks as are their 
more able classmates. The material is 
beyond their comprehension. Besides, 
this same material that is too hard for 
the retarded reader may be too simple 
to challenge the exceptionally capable 
student. 

Can this reading situation be met 
in the junior high school? This was 
the question considered by a group 
meeting in the office of the principal of 
a Houston junior high school*—the 
principal, the assistant principal, the 
assistant superintendent in charge of 
curriculum and instruction, and two 
supervisors. A plan for teaching read- 
ing was sought that would provide 
not only stimulating material for stu- 
dents at all levels of ability but an in- 
centive for their reading extensively. 


First Year of the Experiment 

It was decided to experiment dur- 
ing the following year with three low- 
eighth grade classes: 


*Sidney Lanier Junior High School: prin- 
cipal, Mr. G. C. Scarborough. 
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1. The principal would set up three 
low-eighth grade classes composed of 
below-average, average, and above-aver- 
age readers. 

2. These classes would be given a 
standardized reading test in the fall and 
another the following spring. 

3. Three English teachers, three social 
studies teachers, and a science teacher 
who would be willing to assist in the 
working out of the plan would be 
selected for these three classes. 

4. Instead of using one textbook in 
each of these classes the students would 
read extensively in books on their level 


of ability. 


A few days later the seven teachers 
who had been selected met with the 
original group. It was spring and there 
were report cards to make out and 
school to close; meanwhile, however, 
plans could be made for fall. After 


school that same day the supervisor 
of English met with the three English 
teachers. 


Since reading is one of the subjects 
considered to be especially the prov- 
ince of the Eriglish teacher, we felt 
particularly responsible. We decided 
to make our plans very specific, in 
order that we could all help each 
other. We decided, too, that the read- 
ing done in English classes should con- 
tribute in some way to the work being 
done in social studies and science. Dur- 
ing several spring meetings, we de- 
cided to limit our activities for the 
first semester to the following three 
units: 

First Six Weeks—mythology and folk- 
lore. The fact that the first social studies 
unit in the low-eighth grade dealt with 
Old World backgrounds gave us some 
reason for this choice. Besides, the teach- 
ers had all felt a lack in their students of 
knowledge of mythology—and the teach- 
ers themselves liked mythology and 
wanted the opportunity to teach it. 


Second Six Weeks—backgrounds of 
Colonial times. Turning fullface to the 
social studies department, we would deal 
with fiction and biography based on 
Colonial times. 

Third Six Weeks—biographies of 
Americans with an emphasis on scien- 
tists. 


These units would be introduced 
by material in the basic and supple- 
mentary readers and with audio-visual 
aids. Individual reading, however, 
would be done in library books care- 
fully chosen to suit the ability of each 
child. 

For this individual reading, we 
needed some special bibliographies— 
some guides to the material on the 
shelves of the school library and to 
the degree of difficulty of each book 
dealing with each subject. Each of 
the three teachers agreed to prepare 
one bibliography during the summer. 
Since there certainly would not be 
enough material in the school library 
for all three classes to be reading on 
the same subject at the same time, the 
classes would rotate in their study of 
these units. During six-weeks 
term, the teacher who had made the 
book lists would use the books on 
her subject first. Thus, necessary 
changes could be made. The book lists 
were an important part of the project 
and took some time to prepare. With 
the help of the librarian and with 
frequent reference to the Children’s 
Catalog, the teachers arranged book 
titles in three sections: for the below- 
average reader, for the average, for 
the mature reader. 

As soon as possible after the open- 
ing of school in the fall, standardized 
reading tests were: given and scored. 
It was discovered that in this school 
reading levels varied from fourth 
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grade to college graduate—that iS, 
above grade sixteen. The teacher who 
had compiled the list on mythology 
was ready to begin. Mythology, of 
course, has many echoes in modern 
life; there is the flying horse of gaso- 
line fame, the car named for a fleet- 
footed god. Once started, eighth grade 
students were helpful in suggesting 
trade names based on names of gods 
and goddesses. Next, the teacher as- 
sured the class that myths were not 
“just silly stories,” but the first science, 
answering such questions as “What is 
thunder?” and “Why do flowers 
grow?” Mythology, she told them, 
composed the first literature and the 
first religion. She told them the story 
of Adonis and the anemones, of Nar- 
cissus and Echo. So well did she do 
the job of interesting the class that 
when the time came to choose books, 
the greatest number of students chose 
mythology over folklore and fairy 
tales. 

In the library students found books 
that appealed to them. In the library 
and later in the classroom they were 
given time to find out what kind of 
material was in their books. Then 
they formed groups on the basis of the 
types of reading they were doing. 
There was;one group on American 
folklore, two on Greek and Roman 
mythology, one on fables. Three boys 
who were reading epics did not join 
a group but wished to report individ- 
ually. Several students read three or 
four books on the subject; everyone 
read one complete book. 


As time drew near for reporting to 
the class, the groups met to decide 
how the report was to be made. The 
teacher stipulated only that it was to 
be a serious presentation—a panel dis- 


cussion, perhaps, or an imitation of a 
television program—and that it must 
stay within a time limit. Television 
programs took the day. The adapta- 
tions were wonderfully ingenious. In 
fact, so much was made by the adults 
who were invited to the program of 
the cleverness of the reporting tech- 
niques that the next reporting of this 
class was cumbersome with cleverness 
and very short on reportage. The 
reading had been done, but the pre- 
sentation of the class had little evi- 
dence of the material read. The third 
unit was more seriously presented. 


Methods of presentation in the three 
classes naturally reflected the for- 
mality or informality of the teacher; 
however, there was always strong in- 
terest, both on the part of the au- 
dience and the performers. Greatest 
feature of the programs was that each 
group contained children of different 
abilities; each child made a real con- 
tribution. 


At the end of the semester, classes 
were asked to comment on the pro- 
gram. Most of the children had liked 
the project very much; a few objected 
to being told what subjects to read 
about. Their evaluations seemed com- 
pletely honest: 


Since we have studied this project, I 
have learned to read more books, and to 
read books I do not like as well as others. 
I thought the idea of dividing us into 
groups according to the book’s subject 
was an excellent one. The next time we 
do a unit like this, I think it would be 
an improvement if we were asked the 
type of book we would enjoy. Then the 
class could be divided into groups ac- 
cording to our choice of reading mate- 
rial. 


I thought it was a lot of fun and it 
taught us how to work together and use 
our brains. It made me like English more 
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than I ever had before. It made me want 
to read more.... 


It didn’t help me any. I'll read what I 
wish after I’ve read what I have to. I 
like books on the wars of the Indians all 
except the New England Indians and the 
peaceful Indians. I don’t think these 
books can help me become too much of 
a better reader, although this might help 
greatly a poor reader. 

My opinion of this project is that it 
didn’t complete its purpose because: (1) 
people are going to read what they please 
after the project is completed anyway 
and (2) they were mostly adventure and 
the readers paid more interest to the 
adventure than the facts contained there- 
in. I believe it would have had more 
effect on the readers if we would have 
read biographies, because we would have 
gotten much more factual material from 
them than the books that were read. 


I believe this project was good .... 
During school hours we absorb all our 
interest in our school work and do not 
read many books. But during this proj- 
ect we had a chance to catch up on our 
reading without neglecting our other 
school work. 


After reading these evaluations by 
the students, we decided that for the 
second semester we would ask each 
student to become an expert on some 
one subject of his own choice—family 
relationships, animal stories, science 
fiction, sea stories. Class reading time 
was to be spent, for the most part, in 
using basic readers, and the extensive 
reading would be done outside of 
class. During the latter part of the 
semester each student was to have tire 
to report to the class on his specialty; 
he was to have something to show— 
a graph, a model, a set of pictures— 
and he was to have a bibliography of 
books he had read. After his report 
the class members were to have the 
opportunity of asking him questions. 

I visited the classes to hear a few 


of these reports, and they were in- 
teresting. There were more submarines 
than sea stories, more wives-of-presi- 
dents than family relationships. Per- 
haps the eighth grade comes at a 
factual age. Although the school li- 
brarian reported that less reading was 
done during the second semester than 
during the first, the librarian in the 
branch of the public library near the 
school reported much more use of her 
books. Some of the student reports 
showed evidence of very wide read- 
ing. Questions following the reports 
were pertinent to the subject and were 
competently answered. 

Meanwhile, in their social studies 
and science classes the same students 
were reading library material on their 
own reading level. When the reading 
tests were given at the end of the year, 
everyone was convinced that we were 
making progress. 


Resutts oF Sranparpizep READING 
Tests 
September CLASS A 


7 below average (below eighth grade 
level) 
7 average (eighth or ninth grade 
level) 
20 excellent (tenth to twelfth grade 
level) 

May 

None below average* 

2 average 

28 excellent, with a gain in most cases 
of at least two years. Four students 
were reading at the sixteenth grade 
level. 

*Of the former below-average group, one left 
school, two were retained at midyear and were 
not part of the group for the second testing. 
One was absent, two were on cighth me A 
level, and one was on tenth grade nae 


September CLASS B 


13 below average 
9 average 
7 excellent 
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May 
8 below average* 
7 average 
16 excellent 


*Of the former below-average group, one 
moved away, ome was retained at midyear, 
seven were reading on the seventh grade level, 
two on the eighth, one on the tenth, and one 
on the twelfth. 


GLASS 

September 

11 below average 
5 average 
13 excellent 
May 
2 below average* 
6 average 
20 excellent (tenth to sixteenth) 

*Of the former below-average group, four 
were retained, two were absent, one was read- 
ing on the seventh grade level, two on the 
eighth, one on the tenth, and one on the 
twelfth. 


We congratulated ourselves and the 
_ students. Looking at the graphed re- 
| sults of the standardized reading tests, 
we felt that we, along with the ele- 
mentary school teachers, had found 
our answer to the problem of teaching 
children to read. Since the experiment 
had succeeded with three classes, the 
next year all the low-eighth grade 
classes in the school were to follow the 
same plan. 


Second Year 


What followed is what often hap- 
pens in life. Of the three English 
teachers who had been involved in the 
experiment the first year, one married 
and moved away, one was giv en a dif- 
ferent teaching assignment in which 
she was especially needed, and the 
third acquired some extra-curricular 
duties that were time- and energy- 
consuming. Thus two of the three 
English teachers had had no experi- 
ence with the plan. The supervisor 
went on to another project. The book 
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lists on the three original units were 
the only ones at hand. Naturally, there 
were not enough copies of those books 
to satisfy the increased demand. 

In short, while during the first year 
three teachers, the English supervisor, 
the principal, the assistant principal, 
and the librarian were all intensely in- 
terested in the English phase of the 
project, now during the second year 
individual teachers were working 
alone. The results of the spring test- 
ing showed us that we were not now 
on the right track. It had been the 
control of the experiment, the organi- 

zation by the group w orking together, 
the focus of interest on improvement 
in reading that had made for success. 


Third Year 


We are trying again this year. 
Again there are three teachers of low- 
eighth grade English; this time, how- 
ever, each teacher is working with 
five classes instead of one. Each of the 
three teachers is selecting two units to 
work on each six weeks—one unit for 
three of her classes and the other for 
the remaining two classes. 

First, she is teaching the material 
on each unit in the basic textbook 
with great care, doing intensive work 
on specific reading skills and vocab- 
ulary. Afterward, after all the material 
on the unit in the textbook has been 
covered, she holds a class discussion on 
the type of material. If the unit has 
concerned adventure, tor example, 
such questions as these may be sug- 
gested: Is it necessary, in a story of 
adventure, that the hero be in physical 
danger? If he is in physical danger, 
do you like for him to rescue himself, 
or may he be rescued by someone 
else? What qualities of character or 
personality should the hero of an ad- 
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venture story (true or fictional) pos- 
sess? How does the author let you 
know, before the climax of the story, 
that the hero has these qualities? Must 
the reader like the hero? If so, how 
does the author make you She him? 
Do you like adventure in far-away 
places or near at home? Why? Such 
questions, suggested as often as pos- 
sible by the members of the class, are 
written on the board and then copied 
into notebooks and used as guides to 
interest in subsequent reading. 

The classes are then taken to the li- 
brary to choose books on the subject 
of their unit. Lacking time to make 
graded lists for each unit, the teachers 
are allowing children to make their 
own selections, under the helpful su- 
pervision of the librarian and the 
teacher herself. For each book he 
reads, however, the student makes a 
bibliography card, annotating it and 
saying whether he has considered this 
an easy or a hard book. The reading 
ability of the child is taken into con- 
sideration, of course, as these opinions 
are interpreted. As teachers find time 
and efficient student help, they check 
the ratings given by the children 
against the Children’s Catalog and 
their own evaluation. Cards describ- 
ing the books are eventually on file in 
the library. 

Reports to the class are for the 
most part given in panels. Instead of 
reporting on each book separately, 
members of the panel select topics 
to discuss as they pertain to individual 
books. For example: From reading 
your book, how much of the actual 
farm work would you judge was done 
by children in Colonial times? What 
was the attitude of the characters in 


your book toward England? Did the 
women have any fun or were their 
lives full of drudgery? What did you 
learn about the life of the times that 
you would not learn from reading a 
history book? Composition ideas grow 
from this type of discussion, some- 
times imaginative stories, sometimes 
thoughtful paragraphs about character 
motivation. 

Another feature of our revised pro- 
gram came out of a meeting of social 
studies and English teachers before 
the opening of school. One of the 
English teachers observed that chil- 
dren read only for the story and do 
not remember, when they have 
finished the story, the place or the 
time in history. It was suggested that 
we try to remedy this tendency to- 
ward superficial reading. At the be- 
ginning of the year, then, each low- 
eighth grade student received a book- 
let containing “A Time Line for 
Fighth Grade Students in EF nglish, 
Social Studies, and Science,” a map of 
the United States, and a map of the 
world. He enters the title of each book 
he reads during the year on the time 
line and on one or both maps. A dis- 
play of these completed booklets is 
planned for the spring. 

It is hoped that by this means not 
only will the actual reading level of 
students improve but that children as 
they read will become more sensitive 
to many literary values. Now that we 
are again organizing our thinking and 
pooling our ideas, perhaps in the spring 
test results will show that students have 
improved in their reading techniques 
and that their reactions will prove their 
heightened interest in literature and 
many fields of study. 


; 
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[N September the students in English 

8B expressed their curiosity about 
literature with such questions as these: 
What is the stuff anyway? Why do 
we have to read it? What good will 
it ever do us? Who cares about it out- 
side of school anyway? Since these 
questions came from obviously sin- 
cere, if disgruntled, youngsters, I re- 
solved that they w ould be given op- 
portunity to search for the answers 
themselves. 

To begin, we spent a couple of 
class periods discussing the question: 
What is literature? Into the discussions 
crept unobtrusively the word classical. 
Since several of the youngsters based 
their opinions on information gained 
from reference books and dictionaries, 
they arrived at two satisfying defi- 
nitions of this mass of printed mate- 
rial which they loosely called liter- 
ature. 

First, classical literature the young- 
sters defined as that which has been 
read and loved through the ages. Some 
examples of this are: nursery rhymes, 
fairy tales, opera, history, Bible, 
poetry, mythology, legends, biogra- 
phy, Aesop’s fables, and Shakespeare’s 
plays. (The overlapping characteris- 
tics of these types of literature were 
discussed at length; nevertheless, all 
were retained as separate entities.) 
Second, modern literature, they de- 


Who Cares About Literature? 


Carrie Stegall 


The who-cares-about-literature question is all too familiar to many 
English teachers. An eighth grade teacher in Holliday, Texas, 
enthusiastically reports her unique approach to the question. 


cided, is that which has been written 
in recent or modern times. Fiction 
and non-fiction including history, 
opera, plays, poetry, and stories are 
examples of this conception of modern 
literature. 

Since no one asked where the line 
should be drawn between the two, I 
had no inclination to raise the question. 
At the time it did not seem important. 
And at this writing, months later, it 
continues to be of small consequence 
for my purposes in that class. 

Finally, when the first question had 
been answered to the apparent satis- 
faction of everybody in the class, the 
second question seemed ridiculous. 
Why do we have to read literature? 
The problem had become a horse of 
a different color entirely. Nursery 
rhymes and fairy stories had brought 
them nothing but delight in that pe- 
riod of their lives when The Three 
Bears was big news. Myths, legends, 
Bible stories, poems, and Aesop’s 
fables, charming all readers with their 
magic, followed on the heels of this 
first literature. In retrospect it seemed 
to the eighth graders that there had 
been little to indicate that they had 
been forced to read or listen to this 
classical literature. Consequently, it 
seemed entirely possible that all clas- 
sical literature might eventually fill 
a particular spot for each student. 
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There began to be a perceptible and 
gratifying change of attitude about 
literature throughout the class. 

In reply to the third question, 
“What good will literature ever do 
us?” I countered with, “What good 
will movies, parties, sports, and sheer 
fun ever do for you?” Enjoying liter- 
ature does not necessarily mean all lit- 
erature, but a nodding acquaintance 
with several kinds means a nodding 
acquaintance with several pleasures. 

Who cares about literature outside 
of school? This question gave me the 
opening I had been wanting. Here was 
my opportunity to relate the appar- 
ently impractical and_ useless subject 
of literature to the practical, the in- 
teresting, and even the commercial 
world today. I welcomed this chal- 
lenge from the class with happy antic- 
ipation. Fortunately at this time there 
was appearing in several popular mag- 
azines a series of Jello advertisements 
based on:Mother Goose rhymes. I dis- 
played several on the bulletin board— 
“The Old Woman in the Shoe,” “Jack 
Horner,” “Rub -a-Dub-Dub,” and 
others. Interest quickened. Then there 
was the news story about a “Cinder- 
ella” romance. Why was it called a 
Cinderella romance? Why, a_ poor 
girl had married a rich man, of course. 
Had anyone seen the current movie 
Ulysses? Sure. Nearly everybody had, 
and boy, was it a dandy! Where did 
the movie-makers get the idea? Well, 
a long time ago there was a man.... 
Certainly the idea came from litera- 
ture, classical literature, too. What 
about trade names? There were Tom 
Sawyer clothes for boys, William Tell 
shirts, Peter Pan peanut butter, Puss in 
Boots cat food. There was even a cap- 
tion under some dresses in a fashion 


“As classical as 
The list seemed 


magazine which read, 
the Midnight Ride.” 
endless. 

With this introductory answer to 
the who-cares-about-literature ques- 
tion, I then gave my students an op- 
portunity to add five extra points to 
their English grade each six weeks 
period. For each reference to litera- 
ture, whether classical or modern, 
which a pupil brought to class, he 
would receive 1/5 of a point. He must, 
of course, explain the significance of 
each reference. If the child already 
knew the background, he was lucky. 
If not, he must look up the informa- 
tion and then present the meaning 
to the class. For instance, a cartoon 
showed mature bonds floating down 
through the air. The caption said, 
“Manna.” The child using this for 
credit had to tell the story of manna 
in the lives of the children of Israel in 
the wilderness. 


In order for all the children to profit 
by the work being done, we used ten 
minutes at the beginning of the class 
to allow each to tell of his references. 
Progress was understandably slow at 
first, before the dawn broke in all 
minds, but thereafter so many refer- 
ences were brought for discussion that 
I was forged to ask for written work. 
I checked this outside of class and then 
used my own judgment about which 
references should be discussed in class. 

These references came from every 
conceivable source of Communication 
—newspapers, magazines, advertise- 
ments, opera, movies, radio, television, 
church, songs, teachers, friends, and 
parents. They became a tremendous 
and enriching force in listening, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing. Pleasure was 
uppermost among all values attained. 


When Desi on the “I Love 
Lucy Show,” 
“Don’t count your chickens before 
they cross their bridges,” my budding 
young authorities immediately appre- 
ciated the 2,500 years of fable history 
that gave rise to this comic situation. 
When Lady Godiva entered the class- 
room via a movie role, amid the ap- 
preciative whistles from my young 
wolves, there was the beautifully-writ- 
ten account of the background ‘for the 
movie, Oddly enough, not one student 
was familiar with the story until it en- 
tered our class on the fifth-of-a-point 
route. 

Certainly this quest for fifths of a 
point play eda very minor role within 
our regular class work, but, like a drop 
of ink in a glass of water, it colored 
almost everything done in the class— 
and much out of class. The girl who 
made a date for her older brother was 
heard to say, “From now on, just call 
me John.” A girl heard criticizing an- 
other was stopped short with, “Are 
you sure that’s not sour grapes?” An 
appreciative whistle followed by, 
“Wow! the face that launched a 
thousand ships!” showed immediately 
that Helen had not been forgotten. 


Arnez, 


Famous Couples in Literature 


As February approached, we spent 
time discussing some of the couples 
we had discovered via the point sys- 
tem, and historical and literary valen- 
tines came into their own. When I 
asked if each pupil would like to 
choose a couple to study, | was highly 
gratified with the enthusiastic response. 
To get a fair sampling, I suggested 
that the couples be chosen from every 
kind of literature—Bible, opera, legend, 
mythology, history, fiction, fables, 


WHO CARES ABOUT LITERATURE? 


mixed his fables with’ 
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poetry, nursery rhymes, fairy tales, 
and Shakespeare. The students were 
given the privilege of writing about 
more than one. ‘This the majority of 
the class did. 

Certainly careful and well-organized 
writing is a chore for any inexperi- 
enced class and an even greater chore 
for the teacher. Since, however, this 
teacher believes that no effort is ever 
wasted on a willing mind, the chore 
was punctuated with many happy 
individual sessions while the young- 
sters were searching for ways and 
means of making their writing worthy 
of their subjects. The purpose of each 
paper was to entertain and inform in 
acceptable writing the other members 
of the class. Each paper was written 
at least twice, and several were written 
four or five times. It was a useful ex- 
perience in précis writing. 

Valentine’s Day was just turning the 
corner when these papers were being 
finished. A happy idea burst into 
being. What could be more appro- 
priate than to imagine oneself an 
Antony or a Cleopatra, a Boaz or a 
Ruth, a Romeo or a Juliet, a Tom or 
a Becky, an Aida or a Radames, and to 
write a valentine for one’s beloved? 
The boys and girls fell in with my 
plan questioningly but willingly. After 
reading and discussing some poems, we 
discussed poetry writing. The class 
came up with the idea that thought, 
beauty, and rhythm were the three 
essentials of poetry. Scholars would 
probably say, after reading their ef- 
forts at original verse, that any re- 
semblance to poetry was purely acci- 
dental, but the delight with which the 
activity was charged should not be 
discounted entirely. 


Perhaps the chief values of the 


a 
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poetry writing were revealed in the 
responses of the boys and girls them- 
selves when the teacher asked what 
they had learned. The following an- 
swers were most often given: (1) that 
poetry makes sense, (2) that punctua- 
tion in poetry is purposeful, (3) that 
poetry has rhythm, (4) that figurative 
language is powerful and exciting, and 
- ) that reading and writing poetry 1s 
un. 


To be sure that these youngsters 
would retain their interest and their en- 
thusiasm for reading and writing about 
famous couples in literature, | added 
a bit of color to the project. After 
they had chosen the couples for their 
papers, I had a large Valentine Tree 
made for our bulletin board. From the 
silver tree hung thirty-two red hearts 
under each of which the artist traced 


a couple’s names. Beneath the tree she 
lettered the types of literature in 
which the couples were found. When 
all of the writing was finished, we had 
typewritten copies of all p«pers dupli- 


cated for individual notebooks. In 
front of each book the students placed 
a replica of the Valentine Tree which 
served as a unique table of contents 
for the forty-two pages following. 
Preceding the tree I added my intro- 


duction in which I traced briefly the 
year’s work. Each child then created 
an attractive valentine cover for his 
own book. I hope that some of these 
youngsters, at least, will treasure this 
memento of their introduction to liter- 
ature. 


Who cares about literature? Appar- 
ently these eighth graders do. In a test 
at the end of the year I asked the 
question: “What has been of most 
value to you in English this year? 
Why?” More than half of the class 
gave an answer somewhat like the 
following one: 


I think that writing my mythology and 
“Great Loves in Literature” papers has 
been of the most value to me this year 
because I have learned many things about 
mythological and literary characters and 
new words. I also had my first experi- 
ence in really trying to write a paper 
with clear meaning and with the least 
amount of words. I also learned some- 
thing about poetry. 


Who cares about literature? 
The butcher, the baker, the Mercury- 
maker, 


The doctor, the lawyer, the merchant, 
the chief, 


The reader, the writer, and my eighth 
graders, 


Who found it fun, to my great relief! 


LAUGH AND LEARN 


The pedagog who cannot keep 
His pupils stirred with laughter, 

Will shortly find them fast asleep, 
And he a-dozing after. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—Jacob C. Solovay 


Teaching How Language Works 


Roberta Green 


For many English teachers the area of semantics suggests impor- 


tant, though often vague, possibilities. In this article an experienced 
teacher discusses some specific approaches to semantics in high 
school classes. Mrs. Green teaches at the Matairie Park Country 


Day School in New Orleans. 


N ALMOST any adult discussion 
which involves opposing or dissimi- 
lar attitudes, we are likely to hear 
phrases that suggest a groping for 
clearer means of communicating than 
are customarily used: “Define your 
terms”; “That’s only a_ generaliza- 
tion”; “It’s all a matter of semantics.” 
Although they may do little more for 
the immediate discussion than indicate 
confusion, such phrases suggest a 
growing realization that there are 
better ways of thinking and talking 
than the general public or even those 
in high places use. 

Now the facets of straight or critical 
thinking are numerous; they are over- 
lapping; they are interrelated. They 
are not learned in isolation, but need 
to permeate all teaching. Specialists in 
mathematics, social studies, sci- 
ences share responsibility for teaching 
meaning in theory as well as in fact. 
And although we language teachers 
may assume major responsibility, it 
behooves us to work closely with spe- 
cialists in other fields. In such a situa- 
tion, students should be aware of 
principles of semantics underlying 
such diverse areas as election issues and 
campaign speeches; the Declaration of 
Independence; scientific theory and 
experiment; mathematical proof and 


probability; reading of poetry, drama, 
or essay; and writing of all kinds. 

Application of the principles with 
which we are concerned is, to a con- 
siderable degree, within the ability of 
all high school students, and none of 
these principles are beyond the under- 
standing of the abler and more mature. 
Some of these may be introduced and 
developed as distinct matters. Some 
will underlie a constant in the program, 
such as personal reading, group dis- 
cussion, and writing. Others will re- 
ceive emphasis when some special, un- 
planned opportunity presents itself. An 
alert teacher will make use of such a 
chance. 

To illustrate deliberate introduction 
and development of one of these, take 
the matter of the relation between 
meaning and context, and the multi- 
plicity of meanings one word may 
have. A class of fourteen-year-olds was 
asked to write, in a minute or two, 
what came to their minds when they 
heard the word fly. As their state- 
ments or phrases were read, various 
meanings were evident from verbal 
content alone; time flies; he caught the 
fly and the game was over; I am 
going to fly to California; I’d like to 
fly away from here; ducks are flying 
south; my family overslept and I had 
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to fly to get to school on time. On the 
second round, with the word chase, 
the class began to have fun as they 
saw how the “ game” worked. Students 
suggested other words, and before the 
period ended it was agreed that each 
would choose a common word (sev- 
eral were suggested) and write sen- 
tences (contexts) using it with as 
many meanings as possible. Many of 
these were metaphorical. Discussion 
pointed this up. One student illustrated 
his work by simple drawings, from 
which grew the idea to make a room 
display. Each student (or in a few 
cases, a pair) contributed a large poster 
illustrating multiple meanings of some 
term. Later, the group tried writing 
short episodes i in which one word was 
used for various meanings. 

At this age level, the importance of 
“time” context also can easily be intro- 
duced. To say “John struck his 
mother” is obviously serious business 
if ninth grade John did it recently. If 
it occurred when he was two, it be- 
comes a different matter. So with 
publications of all sorts. Searching 
reference books, maps, and periodicals, 
students found plenty of statements 
which could be appraised only in terms 
of the time when they were written, 
such as descriptions and prices of com- 
mon commodities as they appeared in 
pre-war magazines; population of 
cities; or scientific, economic, or politi- 
cal “facts” as given in older magazines 
and books. Emphasis here was directed 
not to the fact of world changes, but 
to the necessity of noting time context, 
and, as a corollary, to the fact that the 
reading of anything should take into 
account the date it was written. (This 
is a constant in the reading program at 
all levels.) 


The meaning-context relationship 
can be extended easily with older stu- 
dents. A tenth grade class made up a 
series of ambiguous statements, pat- 
terned after The board was on the 
fence; The dog looked longer than the 
cat. Then they wrote contexts of all 
sorts which made use of the statement 
but in which meaning shifted. Further 
emphasis on metaphorical meanings 
can easily be developed. Benet’s “Thir- 
teen Sisters Beside the Sea” furnishes 
a good example. The fifteen- or six- 
teen-year-old is beginning to move 
into books with an underlying theme, 
such as the outwardly simple A Bell 
for Adano or The Old Man and the 
Sea or Archie and Mebhitabel. Added 
maturity should bring further insight 
into an author’s purpose and under- 
lying meaning. This, of course, over- 
laps with the concept of abstractions 
and their support. 

By the time the junior-senior years 
come, this habit of searching context 
for clues to meaning, of noting time 
and circumstances as well as verbal 
context, should be well established. 
“Beware of entangling alliances” 
spoken in 1800 is entirely different 
from the same statement made in 1940. 
Mr. Charles Lindbergh’s evaluation of 
Adolph Hitler, written in the early 
1930’s, unrealistic as it may have been 
then, is not to be interpreted as if he 
had said it in 1942. Metaphorical mean- 
ings should be expected in great books 
and in lesser ones, in poetry, in slang, 
in formal and informal speech, and 
in writings of all kinds. 


Specifics for Attack 


As another concept that may be spe- 
cifically attacked on all high school 
levels, consider the differences between 


i 


HOW 


TEACHING 


the fact and the judgment, the specific 
as opposed to the general, and the im- 
portance but the difficulty of handling 
abstract ideas. 

It is not hard to interest ninth and 
tenth graders in the specific, although 
they are likely to skip details until they 
learn that these bring life to both 
speech and writing. “We had a won- 
derful trip this summer” may be about 
all the fourteen-year-old feels his lis- 
teners want to hear. “Where did you 
go?” “What happened?” “What did 
you see?” “Tell us about it”—these can 
be leads to get him beyond the ab- 
straction. In my classes we have a 
useful expression borrowed from Mr. 
Edgar Dale: “The object of writing is 
not to cover ground, but to uncover 

Recently an able but hurried fif- 
teen-year-old, who had spent three 
months on a western trip of explora- 
tion, began a paper by saying: “Any- 
one who has not actually visited the 
West cannot have any real concept of 
its vastness, its dramatic contrasts, and 
its spectacular beauty.” Then in a page 
or so he “covered” two-thirds of the 
United States. By the time the class 
had finished laughing at him, he was 
eager to take his paper home and tell 
more of what he knew and meant. 

Another sixteen-year-old began a 
paper in this fashion: 

There are many Americas, not just 
one. And the one you see depends upon 
the point of view from which you look. 
One might be that of the businessman or 
the economist; another, that of the 
refugee as his ship sails past the Statue 
of Liberty; a third, and perhaps the most 


tragic, that of an Ametican Negro as he 
sits in the back of a bus. 


Then he proceeded to show details of 
the America each of these might see. 


LANGUAGE WORKS 


He concluded by saying: 


The United States is a great nation 
with many treasures. It is a country 
which contains much good, and one of 
which I can easily be proud. But it is 
also a country which is far from being 
all good. It is a country in which there 
is much to be done. 


His paper had clarity and force, 
achieved not by chasing himself 
around in verbal circles, but by going 
up and down the “abstraction ladder,” 
using many specifics to explain and 
fortify generalizations. 

Another approac h to the abstraction 
may be found in a study of stereo- 
types. In one tenth grade group this 
started from three student papers on 
teen-age driving problems. Students 
were quick to object to being stereo- 
typed, feeling that each should be 
judged on his own merits. Discussion 
was then directed to other groups: 
women drivers, Texans, Northerners, 
traffic officers, students of rival 
schools, etc. These were different! 
Each student was asked then to choose 
one group about which he felt 
strongly and write his appraisal of 
that group. When these were read, 
of course many objections were raised. 
It was plain that many students knew 
individuals unlike the generalization, or 
that they disagreed in ‘other ways with 
the abstraction. Accordingly, each 
chose one of the stereotypes ‘and wrote 
of an individual who came within the 
group but did not fit the pattern. Two 
important ideas came from this: (a) 
that the exceptions test the truth of the 
generalization; and (b) that the in- 
dividual case should be appraised on 
its merits, not assumed to be like the 
idea in one’s head. If the generalization 
was largely true, or partly true, it 
needed to include the term some, often, 
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or possibly usually or most. But the 
implication of all or always obviously 
indicated trouble with thinking and 
with language. 


Seniors can go far beyond this. 
They can see how abstractions are 
formed; can sense different levels, be- 
ginning with an individual case; can 
learn to move up and down the “ab- 
straction ladder” in a discussion to 
keep their meaning clear; can under- 
stand the kinds of evidence that are 
useful in establishing the validity of a 
hypothesis; and can see the necessity 
of holding all abstractions as tentative, 
to be revised as additional information 
becomes known. 

Last fall’s presidential campaign 
offered a good opportunity for such 
learning. At the top was a firm belief 
that one or the other of the candidates 
should be chosen. But to find real 
support for such a belief was difficult, 
even such a specific as to uncover, 
about any issue, five facts which 
tended to favor one candidate over the 
other. As a corollary, students began 
to see that what they knew was little 
compared to what they needed to 
know. 

One senior class worked in small 
committees, each of which first chose 
a serious article (from current issues 
of Harper's, The Atlantic, New 
Yorker, Saturday Review, or Scientific 
American) of real concern to them. 
These they analyzed, summarized, and 
tried to evaluate as far as their knowl- 
edge permitted. Next they searched 
for other articles related to the first, 
trying to add what these offered to 
their previous concepts. So the learn- 
ing process went on, as each new bit 


of pertinent information was added to 
what one already had, and concepts 
were modified in some way. 

Besides these specific attacks and 
emphases, often a special opportunity 
comes which a teacher can use to 
dramatize certain facets of meaning. 
Some months ago my junior-senior 
groups were invited to sit in on a spe- 
cial kind of moot court, presided over 
by a great judge. Two lawyers famous 
for defense and two famous for prose- 
cution of legal-medical suits argued 
the case. Their arguments were based 
on an array of evidence which theoret- 
ically had already been established. 
We were briefed on this before 
“court” convened, and were given 
copies of the facts established. With 
several hundred lawyers, we heard 
the pleas by prosecution and defense. 
We were interested in the methods 
used by prosecution and defense, as 
they argued for completely opposite 
judgments from the same set of facts. 
Every device we knew about seemed 
to be used. Afterward, as we talked 
over the experience and analyzed the 
techniques used, students almost unan- 
imously said that as each lawyer con- 
cluded, they agreed with him. Yet 
they knew both conclusions could not 
be sound. It was a dramatic and, I felt, 
a rewarding experience in learning 
how to think straight. 

In my experience, how to think 
straight, how to convey and interpret 
meaning—-how language works, in 
other words—is not an easy matter to 
teach. It is not an easy skill to learn. 
But again borrowing from Mr. Dale, 
“Thinking is not primarily a pleasure; 
it is a rigorous discipline of framing 
hypotheses and seeking evidence.” 


ls 
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Everybody's Doing It-- But Why’? 


Stephen Dunning 


Are “book reports” still with us? 


Should they still be with us? The 


author answers “Yes” to both questions—but qualifies the answer 
to the second on the basis of his experience. Mr. Dunning teaches 
at the Florida High School in Tallahassee, Florida. 


ND WHAT is your favorite 
toothpaste? Some thoughtful men, 
increasingly piqued with the excesses 
of Madison Avenue hucksters, lament 
the enormous smiles of lovely ladies 
who reveal their porcelain caps to the 
magazine, billboard, and subway pub- 
lics. Cynical commentators decry the 
assumed unintelligence of a public 
willing to purchase toothpaste because 
of implied relationships between pro- 
vocative smiles and the cleansing pro- 
clivities of dentifrices. Yet, lacking the 
laboratory equipment, the time, the 
skill, or the inclination to analyze 
toothpastes, there are those—the writer 
among them—who enjoy sham smiles 
and the ladies who employ them. 
Toothpastes, however, are not our 
concern here. The above is merely a 
long preface to the problem of as- 
sumed relationships. Our profession 
assumes a relationship between book 
reports and the larger concern of ex- 
tending and intensifying our programs 
of lirerature. If it is true that most of 
us justify book reporting by assuming 
that it encourages wide, worthwhile 
experiences with literature, it is neces- 
sary to report that we have not been 
successful. 
For English teachers, it may be more 
important to recognize the lack of re- 
lationship between literature and re- 
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porting practices than it is to labor the 
obvious travesties of the advertising 
profession. Certainly we want to in- 
crease our students’ sophistication re- 
garding slant in newspapers, the stereo- 
types in TV, and the techniques of the 
mass media salesmen. But we teachers 
are doing an increasingly better job in 
these areas. We help students see slant 
in the papers and magazines, look at 
stereotypes in trash novels, radio, and 
TV, and we include units on the mass 
media in our plans. Book reporting 
heresies, however, based on a false 
assumption, have remained substan- 
tially unchanged for decades. 

Within the past month, the writer 
has asked several -groups of English 
teachers whether or not book report- 
ing is a part of their courses. Without 
exception, the teachers have indicated 
that they do require, include, or en- 
courage ‘book reports. If book report- 
ing is a part of all our programs, it 
deserves serious attention. 

Most teachers would agree with 

S. Gordon that “unless the book 
report (or, needless to say, classroom 
discussion) goes beyond a summary 
of the sequence of events, it is largely 
wasted effort.”’ If the teachers who 
write about book reports reflect 


"Book Reports,” School Review (April 1950), 
p. 192. 


. 
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teacher opinion and practice, agree- 
ment ends with Gordon’s statement. 
Look, sometime, into book report 
articles in the professional journals. 
Disagreement and difference typify 
the literature. Too often, writers are 
concerned with tricks, trivia, or cure- 
alls. Many articles are devoted to the 
sugar-coating of the unpleasant pills 
which book reports represent to our 
students. And almost without excep- 
tion, references indicate that students 
approach book reports with something 
less than enthusiasm. Another char- 
acteristic of the articles is the attempt 
to establish the superiority of oral re- 
porting over written reporting, or 
some other “this” over another “that.” 


Thus far we have said that: 


book reports, obviously an adjunct to 
our literature progams, are not helping 
these programs; 


most teachers of the language arts in- 
clude book reporting in their programs; 


the professional literature about book 
reporting has not provided entirely use- 
ful answers. 


It is the belief of the writer that better 
answers will be forthcoming when the 
profession deals with this common 
problem in terms of purpose. 
Teachers are dedicated to the beliefs 
that there are values in literature, that 
literature provides vicarious experience 
and insight, that literature may chal- 
lenge attitudes and life stereotypes, 
and that it is one of the mainstays of 
the “good life.” The tradition of book 
reporting developed from another as- 
sumption—that there would be motiva- 
tion toward broader reading should 
teachers hold students “responsible” 
for what they had read. This latter 
assumption is patently inadequate. 
This article proceeds from the belief 


that worthwhile things happen in the 
classroom when students and teachers 
have common purposes, when the 
teacher helps students determine value 
in what they are doing, and when the 
teacher and students can structure sit- 
uations in which ideas and skills having 
apparent value can be explored, tested, 
and sought after. Let us look briefly 
at purposes for book reports which are 
established in the professional litera- 
ture. 

The F.B.1. approach is held by 
some who hold that the purpose of 
book reports is to determine whether 
or not the student has read an assigned 
quota. Book reports are not successful 
as detective devices. Used thusly, 
they reveal a great deal about stu- 
dent ingenuity, about book condensa- 
tions and digests, about dust jacket 
blurbs, and about the extreme effi- 
ciency of student “cooperation.” If a 
clever teacher can circumvent all these 
forgeries (through, for example, com- 
mercially prepared book tests), book 
reports become pap, stripped of the 
very values for which they might be 
cherished. 

Having learned the nature of fraud 
and sterile copying, or sensing the limi- 
tations of criminology, some teachers 
have established an account keeping 
approach. This approach sees book 
reports as writing exercises which pro- 
vide the basis for grades. There are 
the virtues of neatness, integrity, and 
peace of mind here. But if the teacher’s 
intention is to encourage wide and 
increasingly skillful experience with 
literature, marking students on their 
dating techniques would serve better. 

Another group of teacher-writers 
enter into the book report scramble 
with a fun for all approach. It is 
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both impossible and unseemly to take 
a stand against fun. Advocates of this 
approach offer a number of excellent 
ideas. There are ingenious suggestions 
about the making of book jackets and 
the writing of publishers’ blurbs. 
There are wonderful suggestions about 
mock TV productions (i.e., “What's 
My Line?”) and buzz sessions, about 
make-believe broadcasting the 
dramatization of action-packed scenes. 
There are less useful ideas, too, such as 
the many reworkings of the plot- 
character-theme-setting-date-of-publi- 
cation forms and the commercially 
prepared book tests. Certainly use may 
be made of such suggestions. Activities 
which are fun must be a part of our 
programs. 

There remains, however, the prob- 
lem of finding techniques which are 
consistently valuable fun. Any single 
technique must deal with literature as 
literature for one child, motivate read- 
ing for another, operate successfully 
on a literal level for one group of stu- 
dents while another group is dealing 
with the problems of metaphor and 
irony. Too often, useful devices which 
are fun become “gimmicks” which 
some students will inevitably sense as 
fraud. 

These approaches to book report- 
ing, admittedly distorted from careful 
opinions, do reflect something of the 
confusion of purpose which various 
writers have suggested. Despite efforts 
to make book reports fun or challeng- 
ing, most students feel that they could 
get through life without ever again 
reporting on a book. (There is, we 
must admit, reason to be suspicious of 
“direct transfer” value in book report- 
ing.) Teachers create student resent- 
ment when they fail to remember that 
teacher purpose and student purpose 


often have no real relationship. Are 
there some common purposes that 
both teacher and student can hold as 
honest, valuable, and realistic? 


Shared Purposes 


No catalog of such purposes fol- 
lows. Each teacher must close upon 
purposes which he can share with his 
students in his own classroom situation. 
The following suggestions have served 
one teacher at one time or another. 
There may be students who will sense 
value in “personal reaction” kinds of 
book reports for the chief purpose of 
specific analysis and improvement of 
writing abilities. We expect varying 
amounts of written work from stu- 
dents at different levels. Students know 
that schools (and, alas, English teach- 
ers in particular) are dedicated to 
promoting the communication skills 
necessary for efficient citizenship. 
Writing about a book one has read in 
a unit study, and using that same writ- 
ing as the basis for attacking individual 
writing problems, might be slaying 
two necessary birds with a single 
stone. Certainly this will come closer 
to honestly shared purpose than do 
the report-a-month forms which are 
neither written to be read nor read 
with an eye to improving writing. 

Sometimes students and _ teachers 
plan individual reading programs to- 
gether. These programs, designed to 
extend as well as intensify reading in- 
terests, need some basis for the deci- 
sion as to what book will come next. 
If the planning has been careful, the 
ideas with which the student expects 
to deal and the evaluations he sets out 
to make will reveal an enormous 
amount about his ability to cope with 
what he has read, indicate an appropri- 
ate direction and an appropriate level 
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of reading difficulty for the next book. 

A third purpose which may make 
sense to teacher and student is that 
of using books as the basis for speaking 
experiences in front of a group or 
class. There is no student who really 
wants to appear the inarticulate dolt. 
Practice in talking comes high on the 
lists which students have a hand in 
creating. For the poor talkers, reading 
aloud the “very best writing” in the 
book, adding an explanation about 
why the specific section was chosen, 
and closing with a one sentence “per- 
sonal opinion” might be a worthwhile 
oral experience. Other students may be 
capable of “selling” their books to 


their classmates, interpreting or acting 
out a particularly powerful scene. In 
either case there is no pretense about 
what is being done—or for what reason. 


Each of these purposes has, for the 
writer, seemed to be an adequate and 
useful one for specific students. More- 
over, these purposes were believed to 
be reasonable to the students involved 
—and results were gratifyingly con- 
sistent with this belief. If shared pur- 
poses are the basis for meaningful, rich 
reports, each teacher has the problem 
of determining these purposes with his 
own students. Once, a group of six 
or seven students from fortunate back- 
grounds came up with the idea that 
they would like to sit down over 
coffee and “discuss books the way our 
parents do.” Cokes were substituted 
for the coffee, a place provided, and 
the group had a good and intelligent 
hour which made sense to them in 
their particular lives. 


Individualizing Reports 


It has been implied in what has been 
said that there is no one kind of re- 


porting which can possibly make sense 
to an entire class. Book reports offer a 
wonderful opportunity to do some- 
thing more than give lip service to the 
truth of individual differences. Most 
teachers will recall their own school 
days and the arduous, stereotyped, and 
contrived forms which kept them 
from admitting to the number of 
books which they were reading outside 
the classroom. As these regularly filed 
forms once dissipated the fun and 
motivation towards reading, today’s 
counterparts are barriers to the rich- 
ness and variety inherent in literature. 
If we have realistic literature programs, 
we have as many programs as we do 
students. Of course, there may be 
common readings, but there cannot be 
delimited book lists, ten-novels-per- 
year-per-student, or any single work 
of literature without which a given 
student will not survive the perils of 
later life. Similarly, there must be 
many kinds and many forms of report- 
ing. Telegram reviews or succinct 
headlines will sometimes serve some 
students. Conversation, panels, radio 
programs, and other kinds of oral re- 
porting will be useful. There will be 
passages read aloud, passages drama- 
tized, book jackets illustrated, and 
literary coke parties held. The enrich- 
ment which can come from literature 
must not be impaled on a single variety 
of report, oral or written, which can- 
not possibly serve all the students all 
the time. 

Written reports must reflect the 
need to provide for individuals. The 
slow reader, perhaps finishing his first 
book, may need to make an exact copy 
of some “good writing.” Not very 
scholarly, perhaps, but something re- 
quiring be ginning discrimination, 
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something offering kinesthetic values students, and teaching friends can 
from a professional writer's spelling muster. Written book reports? Some 
and punctuation, something giving students need a lot of writing practice 
basis for a face-to-face meeting with and need help with their writing prob- 
the teacher regarding what was good, lems. Variety and a willingness to try 
bad, and might come next. At the out different ideas and activities are 
other extreme, a bright-eyed book- trademarks of good teaching. 

worm with wide reading experience A student needs to know—and to be 
might be asked for a careful statement right!—that what he does after he has 
of theme, a high-level analysis of some — read a book has some significance—will 
character’s motivations, a discussion of be heard, read, dealt with purpose- 
some structural aspect of the author’s fully. Collecting thirty-five patterned 
craftsmanship, or a comparison with reports on a given Friday would ap- 
another piece of literature. Most im- pear to work against this idea. Com- 
portant, reporting must not be a case mon _ practice has not produced what 
of either this or that for the entire class. teachers have sought after—and there 
A thousand varieties of reporting prac- is the residue of student apathy and 
tices are available to the teacher who dislike for book reports. Creating be- 
will read the professional articles. Oral lievable purposes and taking steps 
book reports? Certainly! In all the toward individualized reports may 
interesting ways that the teacher, his produce something better. 


Scholastic Writing Competition 


North America’s biggest literary competition for high school students will be 
sponsored for the fourth consecutive time this year by the Sheaffer Pen Company, 
it was announced by Kenneth M. Gould, editor-in-chief of Scholastic Magazines, 
which conduct the annual contest. More than 150,000 teen- age writers from the 
United States and Canada are expected to enter the 1957-58 Scholastic Writing 
Awards, according to Mr. Gould. About 100,000 entered last year’s competition. 

The writing contest was established in 1924 to stimulate teen-age interest in 
creative writing and provide teaching he!p in English and literature classes. Entries 
may be submitted by students in grades 6 through ‘12 of any public, private, or paro- 
chial high schools, junior and senior. 

The contest is divided into senior and junior high school divisions. Cash prizes 
totalling $3,300 and Sheaffer fountain pens are aw arded for top entries in short story, 
short-short story, poetry, essay, ee and drama categories. Nationally known 
authors judge the entries, which are rated on originality, quality of expression, and 
writing skill. Last year’s judges included Shirley Jackson, Eudora Welty, Gladys 
Schmitt, Jessamyn West, Alistair Cooke, J. Frank Dobie, and Harry Sylvester. 


LJ 


The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


“DON’T LOOK IT UP—LISTEN!” 
advises Carl H. Weaver in the Septem- 
ber Speech Teacher. Pointing to the 
confidence the American public places 
in the dictionary as an infallible guide 
to pronunciation and definition, the 
Central Michigan College professor poses 
the challenge: “Who or what is the 
authoritative person or agency that as- 


sumes so much as to pose as an absolute 
authority, on the pronunciation of words 
in our language?” 

In the minds of most people — with 
the exception of those qualified in lin- 
guistics, semantics, and phonetics — the 
answer is simply, “The dictionary, of 


course.” Publishers of dictionaries do 
not lay claim to such authority, Weaver 
notes. Simply reading the “Guide to 
Pronunciation” or “Foreword” makes 
clear to the user that the dictionary 
attempts only to record “social custom 
and usage’ ’ and does not attempt to pre- 
scribe or dictate. This record of custom 
and usage is generally based upon survey 
and sample of usage by “cultivated 
speakers.” 

Considering at some length the recog- 
nized inadequacies in such a system and 
the snobbery of “correctness” generated 
by the myth of authority, the writer 
concludes that we must use the diction- 
ary as it is intended to be used—not as 
an infallible refuge, but as simply a 
guide. “Let’s look it up in the diction- 


ary” becomes, then, not a final step, but 
a first one to be tempered with judg- 
ment, good taste, and a sense of appro- 
priateness. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATION- 
al Grammar Commission is proposed in 
a bill introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Sponsored by Harlan Hagen 
of California, the bill would set up a 
commission of five members appointed 
by the President and approved by the 
Senate for the express purpose of sim- 
plifying rules of grammar and those of 
phonetic “or other spelling of words in 
the English language.” Work of the 
board would culminate in publication of 
a United States Official Dictionary, com- 
plete with new words to be coined by 
the commission—those the group “finds 
to be an improvement of the language.” 
The commission would be dissolved 
thirty days after publication of the final 
edition of the dictionary. 


JUST STARTING A SCHOOL 
newspaper? Consider offset printing, 
advises Harold Hainfeld in the Novem- 
ber issue of School Activities. Not only 
does photo-offset give “any school a 
neat-looking newspaper at low cost,” 
but also allows more student participa- 
tion and directly strengthens school- 
community relations, the Union City, 
New Jersey, teacher writes. 
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Tips on preparing copy, and organiz- 
ing staff effort are given in the article. 


“IT HURTS TO BE WRONG ALL 
the time. Some children cannot wait 
until they are 16 years old so that they 
can be right. In the meantime, they must 
defend themselves against teachers, 
courses, and reading,” writes Leonard J. 
Buchner in the October issue of Educa- 
tion. In describing the reading improve- 
ment at South Side High School in New- 
ark, New Jersey, the reading counselor 
emphasizes that “We seem to have 
caught many of our pupils in a trap 
baited with false hope . . .” by offering 
them the middle-class securities — pro- 
vided that somewhere along the way 
“they have acquired the necessary read- 
ing skills to comprehend, organize, and 
utilize the middle-class word-symbol de- 
vices.” 

The South Side faculty, accepting the 
thesis that schools had hurt some young- 
sters with reading disability and could 
rehabilitate them with reading success, 
made a frontal attack on the problem. 
The result was a modified core program 
at the ninth grade level encompassing a 
two-period block of time with one 
teacher who was “qualified, and willing, 
to discover, diagnose, and treat their 
special problems.” Organized within the 
framework of an English class and one 
centering around personal problems, the 
course in one term not only was respon- 
sible for a median rate of reading growth 
of 290 percent, but also in many in- 
stances “‘a reversal of previous patterns 
of anti-social behavior,” Buchner reports. 


” 


INTERESTED IN SPENDING A 
year of study and leisure with full pay? 
Check with your principal about a John 
Hay Fellow ship, urges Edgar Logan, 
John Hay Fellow at Columbia last year. 
Writing in the October Clearing House, 
the Detroit high school teacher describes 
the advantages of a year of graduate 
study designed to increase knowledge of 
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the humanities, broaden outlook, and en- 
rich teaching. 

If you are under forty-five, with five 
years experience in one of the fields of 
English, social science, natural and physi- 
cal sciences, or the fine arts, you are eligi- 
ble, provided your state is one of those 
chosen to participate in the program. 
Nominations are made by the school 
administrative officer best acquainted 
“with your ability as a teacher of broad 
humanistic interests.” 

In the course of the report Logan 
offers pertinent suggestions for preparing 
the “intellectual autobiography” required 
of each candidate. 


APPROXIMATELY FORTY PER- 
cent of the pupils in Russian secondary 
schools are studying English, according 
to Education in the USSR, U.S. Office 
of Education Bulletin 1957, No. 14. Eng- 
lish is considered most important for 
pupils going on to college. About sixty- 
five percent of the students in higher 
educational institutions are studying 
English. In Russia study of English and 
other foreign languages begins in grade 
V, when pupils are normally eleven years 
of age, and continues through grade X, 
the last year of high school. In grade V 
pupils study English and other foreign 
languages four class periods a week and 
during the remaining four years, three 
class periods a week. In Russia a class 
period is usually forty-five minutes in 
length. 


“SO NOW YOU'RE THE DRAMA 
Coach” and here’s what you can do 
about it, writes William B. Spink in a 
practical article in The English Leaflet 
for November 1957. Who should select 
the play? Not a student committee, but 
the drama coach, avers Mr. Spink. The 
coach knows his own abilities, his stu- 
dents’ talents, his staging facilities, and 
the community’s likes dislikes. 
Dramatic coaches should select plays 
which will challenge the cast members 
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throughout the long rehearsal period, 
the experienced Mr. Spink believes. 
Royalty costs need to be determined 
before a choice of plays is made. Scripts 
should be given to pupils after the coach 
has cut out any scenes and dialogue 
which would shock the community. 


Before holding tryouts the director 
should have each pupil fill out question- 
naire and contract forms. These forms 
are useful during tryouts and rehearsals. 
Mr. Spink also believes that the sight 
reading method works best until the 
number of students trying out for parts 
is quite small. “It is not a good idea for 
you alone to choose your cast,” writes 
Mr. Spink. “I suggest three faculty mem- 
bers ... . Never use pupils for deter- 
mining a cast... . Be sure the tryouts 
are fair. 

“The day the chosen cast is announced, 
the rehearsal schedule should be placed 
in the hands of the cast, student direc- 
tors, and production committees. This 
enables them to plan for other engage- 
ments and brings absence from rehearsals 
to a minimum. Break your rehearsals 
down into acts, state the dates the acts 
should be memorized, props should be 
available, costumes worn, sound and 
lighting crews available, and dress _re- 
hearsals scheduled. Also indicate loca- 
tion of each rehearsal, and beginning and 
ending time. You should plan on from 
6 to 8 weeks for a three-act play. If 


possible there should be a day between 
your: dress rehearsal and the perform- 
ance.’ 


HOW TO PROVIDE “HELP FOR 
Those Who Can’t Speak Well” is the 
subject of an article by Holly B. Lee in 
The English Leaflet, November 1957. 
After stating that speech specialists 
should be called upon to work with 
severely-handicapped students having 
speech defects, Mr. Lee points out that 
the regular English teacher can help a 
pupil who mumbles or speaks indistinctly 
by: 

1. Answering him especially clearly. 

2. Pronouncing accurately the slurred 
words in a normal tone. 

3. Failing to repeat a pupil’s mumbled 
recitation in order to clarify the 
meaning to the class. 

4. Not accepting recitations when the 
speaker doesn’t make himself under- 
stood. 

5. Approaching speech through spell- 
ing, and spelling through speech. 

6. Having frequent conferences with 
pupils in order to discuss with them 
their own ratings on a speech self- 
evaluation sheet. 


To correct bad speech habits, Mr. Lee 
recommends tongue twisters, lolling ex- 
ercises, enunciation practice before a 
mirror, and the recording of difficult 
sentences on tape followed by evalua- 
tion. 


Language and Literature 
Edited by HERBERT GOLDSTONE 


ONE OF THE BEST-KNOWN DE- 
tails of Stephen Crane’s The Red Badge 
of Courage is the description of the sun 

“pasted in the sky like a red wafer.” 
However, in concentrating so much on 
this one vivid image, critics often over- 
look other important uses of sun imagery 
in the book, as Edward Stone points out 
in “The Many Suns of The Red Badge 


of Courage” (American Literature, No- 
vember 1957). Stone indicates that there 
are at least five other such references in 
the book, all of them occurring at the 
end of a chapter, and in all of them the 


. color that is used is related to and, there- 


fore underscores, the over-all mood of 
the people on whom the sun looks down. 
He concludes that these varied appear- 
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ances of the sun image suggest that it 
is a device to supplement the “interior 
action” of the story. The first appear- 
ance is at the end of chapter II after 
the soldiers have struck camp and are 
scared about the coming battle, and after 
Henry has been worried about being a 
coward: 
When the sunrays at last struck full and 
mellowingly upon the earth, the youth 
saw that the landscape was streaked with 
two long, thin, black columns. 


This particular sun, Stone points out, re- 
assures the men and is a “mellowing ex- 
perience” that makes them feel that they 
have a special role in attacking the 
enemy. The second appearance is at the 
end of Chapter V in the lull after the 
enemy has been repulsed. Here Henry 
begins to reflect again and sees that he 
is yust one soldier in the midst of all, and 
not someone fighting his private war, 


that no single individual or even the 
group is important. Crane says: 


As he gazed around him the youth felt 
a flash of astonishment at the blue, pure 
sky and the sun gleaming on the fields. 
It was surprising that Nature had gone 
tranquilly on with her golden process in 
the midst of so much devilment. 
Then in chapter VI, Crane presents this 
brief image: “ . . . the general beamed 
upon the earth like a sun... .” Here the 
sun shows the general's self-deception in 
believing that all is well now that his 
troops have withstood the second enemy 
charge. At the same time the image also 
shows Henry’s self-deception in believ- 
ing that there is some benevolent power 
looking down happily on the humans. 
The fourth appearance is that of the 
famous wafer image at the end of chap- 
ter IX. Here the sun represents a terrible 
enemy who has wrought destruction, for 
Henry has had his taste of battle, and 
has seen the wounded stragglers and has 
seen his good friend, Jim Conklin, die. 
The fifth appearance is at the end of 
chapter XVII during another lull in 
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battle: “A cloud of dark smoke, as from 
smoldering ruins, went up toward the 
sun now bright and gay in the blue 
enameled sky.” Stone suggests that at this 
point the sun seems to symbolize a “friv- 
olous unconcern even more impressive 
than in its similar appearance earlier be- 
cause Crane is content now to leave its 
symbolic function implicit.” Finally 
there is the reference to the sun at the 
very end of the book: “Over the river a 
golden ray of sun came through the 
hosts of leaden rain clouds.” At this 
point, Henry has had his baptism jn war, 
has discovered his courage, and, Stone 
points out, knows “that his death is 
merely death; and with this intimate 
assurance to strengthen his spirit, he can 
now turn his thoughts to images of 
peace and tranquility.” 


IN “DAYDREAMS AND NIGHT- 
mares: Reflections on the Criticism of 
Mass Culture” (Sewanee Review, Au- 
tumn 1957), Edward Shils challenges 
some of the attacks on mass culture made 
particularly by a number of contributors 
to Mass Culture: The Popular Arts in 
America (edited by Bernard Rosenberg 
and David White, Glencoe, Illinois, 
1957). First of all, Shils says that it is 
not accidental that many of these critics 
of mass culture are, or were, Marxian 
Socialists, for they have transformed 
their criticism of capitalism into moral 
and cultural criticism of our industrial 
society. Shils points out: 


They no longer criticize modern society 
for the hard life it imposes on the ma- 
jority of its citizens. They criticize the 
aesthetic qualities of a society which has 
realized so much of what Socialists once 
claimed was of central importance, 
which has, in other words, overcome 
poverty and long arduous labor. The 
indissoluble residue of their Marxism 
shows itself particularly in the expec- 
tations which form the standard of 
judgement which they apply to mass 
culture. 
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Their shift seems to represent for Shils 
a disappointment in the proletariat class 
for not becoming highly cultured as 
these men hoped would be the case. The 
reason for such a high expectation from 
the masses is that for these men “it is a 
product of disappointed political preju- 
dices, vague aspirations for an unrealiz- 
able ideal, resentment against American 
society, and, at bottom, romanticism 
dressed up in the language of sociology, 
psychology and existentialism.” 

Shils goes on to explain that these men 
and others have an image of an idealized 
common man living in a pre-industrial 
society 

. .. in which men lived in the harmo- 
nious mutual respect of authority and 
subordination, in which all felt them- 
selves integral parts of a community 
which in its turn lived in continuous and 
inspiring contact with its own past. 
Traditions were stable, the kinship group 
was bound together in unquestioned 
solidarity. No one was alienated from 
himself or isolated from his territorial 
community and his kin. Beliefs were 
firm and universally shared. 


With such an image as their ideal, these 
men have then examined modern mass 
culture and found it very inferior to 
what they felt that culture was like in 


pre-industrial society. The only trouble, 
Shils suggests, is that pre-industrial so- 
ciety did not really offer very much to 
the ordinary man and that it was not 
until the nineteenth century, with its 
reformers in our industrial society, that 
anything was done to improve the lot 
of the working man. Therefore, it is 
only now for the first time in our highly 
industralized modern world that the 
masses really have a good life. More- 
over, Shils asserts, it is questionable 
whether mass culture, or what there 
was of it in the past, was radically dif- 
ferent from that of today, for there 
were plenty of mediocre works pro- 
duced then as now. For all of these rea- 
sons, Shils concludes that many attacks 
on mass culture today are highly exag- 
gerated, granting that this culture cer- 
tainly has many undesirable and even 
horrifying aspects. Then Shils suggests 
that, if we want to understand some of 
the limitations of our mass culture, we 
should look for them in the excessive 
specialization in our higher education 
which limits the general culture avail- 
able to all, and in the failure of some of 
our cultural and intellectual groups 
themselves to maintain consistently high 
standards in their own creative and 
critical works. 


New York State Speech Conference 


Henry C. Youngerman, president of the New York State Speech Association, 
has announced that the sixteenth Annual Conference will be held at the Onondaga 
Hotel, Syracuse, on March 14 and 15. Miss Frances M. Brown of the Kingsford 
Park School, Oswego, is president-elect of the Association, and J. Edward McEvoy, 
School of Speech and Dramatic Art, Syracuse University, is conference chairman. 


Current English 


Conpuctep By THE NCTE Commirrtre oN Current Usace* 


CONJUNCTION AS 


As introducing a full subject-verb 
clause has been paraphrased thus: to the 
same degree in which; in the same man- 
ner in which or with which; during the 
time that, while; since, it being the case 
that; though; that, who, which; a fact, 
practice, ete., which (Websters New 
Collegiate). To these meanings can be 
added: 


what: 
“Uncle Hugh thought children 
should do exactly as they wished to 
do”; 


and; and ... also: 
“Even if we assume, as we probably 
can, that .. .”: 
“Their manners helped, as did their 
pleasant dialect”; 


in the state or form in which: 
“He described Philadelphia as it was 
in 1850”; 
“There is wide dissatisfaction with 
aid to those areas as it is now given.” 


Because of these multiple meanings, as, 
like many other words, can be ambig- 
uous. Attention to individual sentences 
in context, rather than a proscription of 
any of the verified meanings of as, will 
cure whatever ambiguity may be ob- 
jectionable. 

Fries (American English Grammar, 
pp: 221-2) has pointed out that as in- 
troduced a clause of cause or reason 
about 2'4 times as often in his Vulgar 


*Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Malone, James 
B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, Russell 
Thomas, John N. Winburne, I. Willis Russell, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, John C. Gerber, ex officio. 
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letters. Causal as occurred frequently in 
the Standard English letters, however— 
about fifty per cent of the time that the 
conjunction as was used. It occurred far 
less frequently in a study of about 600 
pages of Harper's magazine (January- 
June 1957) and about 600 pages of 
PMLA (LXXI, 285-862). Of 931 as- 
clauses' in the 1200 pages only sixteen 
were purely causal—e.g., : 


. .. but as the paper fell foul of the cen- 
sorship soon after, Zola had time to con- 
tribute only 3 articles 

(PMLA, LXXI, p. 354); 


As Shakespeare had used purgatory in 
that instance, it is not improper to as- 
sume that Claudio may be contrasting 
the pains of purgatorial expiation with 
the eternal pains of hell 


(lbid., p- 488 


He wrote to Child that he had a great 
success, “but how great I do not know, 
as the Rev. Father is producing the chief 
treasures from some repository in the 
private part of the mansion which no 
ordinary mortal is allowed to enter” 


(lbid., p. 517); 


Another field of knowledge into which 
Lizardi dipped was that of medicine and 
drugs, with which he was probably early 
familiar, as his own father was a doctor 


(Ibid., p. 427); 


Her dinners can become intellectually 
exhausting, as the guests are expected to 
be as knowledgeable as the hostess . . . 


(Harper’s, Feb. 1957, p. 36); 


*Not included in the count were construc- 
tions using correlative or antecedent forms like 
multiple-word conjunctions like as if, as though, 
as long as, as well as; and as follows. 


English letters as in his Standard English 
|_| 
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It is best to smell it in sunshine, as all 
good things are even better when the 
circumstances are toward 


(Ibid., March 1957, p. 98); 


. .. as he is on duty he cannot accom- 
pany her now. . . 


(Ibid., April 1957, p. 35); 


As he was well aware that he had not 
behaved with godlike restraint himself, 
his profound mistrust of human nature 
reasserted itself 


(Ibid., May 1957, p. 72). 


As probably functions distinctively in 
sentences where both causal and pro- 
gressing-time notions are present—ce.g., 


So much is this so that in the watching 
of it the eye loses it as sight and sense 
drowsily merge and blend. . . 


(PMLA, LXXI, p. 293); 


As Morike’s interest in the occult les- 
sened, he evidently desired to limit her 
prominence in the story 


(Ibid., p. 404); 


Then explosions would follow one upon 
another as the Japanese brought their 
grenade throwers to bear 

(Harper’s, Jan. 1957, p. 35); 


As he came really to know them... , he 
began to suspect that there was . . . less 
blood-in-the-nostrils in their approach 
than he had supposed 

(Ibid., Jan. 1957, p. 78). 


The conjunctions for, because, since, 
when, while would not express the same 
fusion of ideas. 

Fowler’s caveat (Dictionary of Mod- 
ern English Usage, p. 31) against the use 
of causal as after the clause modified 
seems to have borne little fruit either 
among textbook writers or writers in 
general. Fries states and illustrates that 
causal as occurs both at the beginning 
of the sentence and within the sentence. 
In the Harper’s-PMLA study, eight of 
the sixteen as-clauses of cause or reason 
preceded the clause modified, eight fol- 
lowed it. 


ROBERT J. GEIST 
Michigan State University 


A Focus for Teaching Hamlet — (Continued from page 14) 


and Sir Laurence Olivier all read the 
same lines gives the student more of 
a comparative basis for making his 
major decision about the play. It also 
serves to assist those who do not 
“hear” the play as they read it. 

The student’s writing of the final 
defense of his own position in regard 
to Hamlet’s character weakness will 
lead him to sift the evidence available 
in the play and come to a conclusion 
firmly based on what Shakespeare 


wrote. This process of examining the 
evidence and arriving at a logical con- 
clusion can be handled in such a way 
that it becomes apparent to students 
that it is the same procedure that they 
must go through every day in their 
lives in order to reach a great many 
types of decision that they are ex- 
pected to make. However, if one pre- 
fers to avoid the practical, then what 
they have made is still a major decision 
in relationship to the question at issue. 
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January 26, 9-9:30 p.m. 


guild. 


Bulletin Board 


Sunday, Jan. 12, 8-9 p.m. (NBC-TV). “Beauty and the Beast,” premiere of 
“Shirley Temple’s Story Book,” a series of fairy tales. 

“Kitty Foyle,” a new Monday-through-Friday dramatic series based on 
Christopher Morley’s novel of a middle-class white-collar girl, starts in January, 
2:30-3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV). This may be, and the show that follows it (Matinee 
Theatre) frequently is, worth in-class viewing. 

Leonard Bernstein gives the first of four televised Youth Concerts from 
Carnegie Hall, on January 18, 12 noon, CBS-TV. 


Sid Caesar and Imogene Coca get back together again on ABC-TV, starting 


Horton Foote adapts Thornton Wilder’s The Bridge of San Luis Rey for the 
“Dupont Show of the Month,” CBS-TV, Jan. 21, 9:30-11:00 p.m. 


New books for TV: Ballantine, Harcourt, Brace, and Random House have 
recently published collections of top TV plays: the first selected by an in- 
dividual; the second by a panel of college professors; the third by a writers’ 


Drama's Electronic 
Renaissance: Ill 

This series on new possibilities for 
teaching drama began with the convic- 
tion that much instruction in the genre 
of drama had been ritualistic and _ in- 
effective simply because a printed text is 
no substitute for living theatre. Now, 
less vicariously than before, through TV, 
movies, LP recordings, and inexpensive 
paperback texts, our students can learn 
more emphatically than ever that the 
play’s the thing. The LP repertory par- 
ticularly deserves our attention, and 
some notice has already been taken in 
this department of material available 
from Greek times through the English 
Middle Ages. 

Christopher Marlowe’s The Tragicall 
History of the Life and Death of Doctor 
Faustus, with Frank Silvera in the title 
role (Caedmon TC 1033, 1-12” LP), is 


Volume IV in that firm’s Moments of 
Early English Drama. Particularly im- 
pressive beyond the strong reading of 
Marlowe's “mighty line” are the weirdly 
appropriate music in the magic scenes 
and the effective use of sound effects to 
create the illusion of physical action. 
This short version deserves inclusion in 
a school library because the play reveals 
the conflict between medieval and Ren- 
aissance values. Also, as the Shakespeare 
repertory grows, it is reasonable to add 
recordings like this one to give stu- 
dents a fuller sense of the richness and 
diversity of Elizabethan theatre. 

The Old Vic’s Romeo and Juliet 
(RCA-Victor LVT-3001, 3-12” LP’s) is 
now available for those whose appetites 
were whetted (?) by last season’s trun- 
cated version. Unluckily Paul 
Rogers’ TV Mercutio is missing, but the 
performance is a useful one, in spite of 
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Claire Bloom’s quavery-voiced Juliet. It 
is hard, however, to understand why 
RCA-Victor failed to include the text 
of the play in the album. Such unreason- 
able skimping (given the regal price-tag 
for the three-record set) is tolerable so 


long as Appleton-Century-Crofts keeps 


its inexpensive paper-covered edition in 
print. And it is easy to be in a forgiving 
mood to RCA-Victor now that George 
Marek of that company has announced 
plans for a complete Hamlet, with John 
Gielgud, in the fall. 

The Hallmark TV _ productions of 
Macbeth and Richard Il are available 
free from Associated Films, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17. Teachers who 
have shied away from the Richard kine- 
scope for lack of texts will now find the 
Pelican edition cheap and _ durable 


enough. The Macbeth volume can be 
taken as typical of the series, since the 
editor of this play is also general editor. 


His prefatory essays on “Shakespeare 
and His Stage” and “The Text of the 
Plays” precede a special essay on Mac- 
beth. It is useful for information on both 
sources and allusions, but one wishes 
there were more specific analyses of 
imagery (such as his helpful comments 
on the apparitions) and fewer meta- 
physical speculations about the nature 
of evil. It would help work-a-day 
teachers to have a first-rate explication 
of the “fair is foul, foul is fair” theme 
that runs through the play, or to have 
an explanation of how the themes of the 
play are supported by the imagery of 
blood, death, and sleep. On the other 
hand, while one desires the insights of 
the “New Criticism,” still one cannot 
denigrate the importance of scholarly 
knowledge: e.g., the information that 
the “cat i’ th’ adage” wanted fish but 
didn’t want to get its paws wet (I, vii, 
44, p. 43). But isn’t it possible now to 
have the benefits of both esthetic and 
historical approaches to literature in the 
same discussion? That these complemen- 


tary modes of enriching literary aware- 
ness are not incompatible is brilliantly 
argued in Lionel Trilling’s “The Farmer 
and the Cowboy Make Friends,” The 
Griffin (Fall 1956, Reader’s Subscrip- 
tion, 1140 Broadway, New York 1). 

Penguin Books would put us even 
more in debt if they asked their editors 
to prepare critical comments and study 
suggestions for teachers on the film trans- 
lations of Shakespeare now available to 
schools, e.g., MGM’s Julius Caesar, 
Hallmark’s Macbeth and Richard Il, and 
Olivier’s Hamlet and Henry V. Mean- 
while we Icok forward with eagerness 
to the completion of their splendid new 
series. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s The 
School for Scandal (Angel 3542, 3-12” 
LP’s) belongs in every basic library of 
English drama. From the very first line 
when Lady Sneerwell asks Snake, the 
(literal, not figurative) scandal-monger, 
if her spiteful paragraphs have been 
planted in the en. to Snake’s final 
telling the truth (for twice the price of 
telling a lie), Sheridan etches a school- 
ful of acidly scandalous portraits: fop- 
pish, unpublished poet Sir Benjamin 
Backbite; hen-pecked Sir Peter Teazle; 
and his ambitious, too-young (for Sir 
Teazle) country wife; the brothers Sur- 
face; and gossipy Mrs. Candour. A hand- 
some, sixteen-page folio pamphlet prints 
excerpts of the text (what’s wrong with 
the entire text! ! !), Alan Dent’s in- 
formative history of the play, and pro- 
files of the actors. The play is reprinted 
along with others by Sheridan in Louis 
Kronenberger’s Dramabook ($1.45: Hill- 
Wang, 104 Fifth Avenue, New York 
11). 

Penguin has a text of Shaw’s Saint 
Joan to use with the Siobhan McKenna 
version (RCA-Victor LOC 6133, 3-12” 
LP’s). This is a recording of the famous 
Phoenix Theatre production. It is really 
extraordinary to be able to recreate in 
any classroom in America the perform- 
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ance that made Miss McKenna the sen- 
sation of London, Dublin, Boston, and 
New York. Now that the Shaw canon 
is finally finding its way into the anthol- 
ogies, let us hope that Saint Joan will 
soon become a standard piece. Perhaps 
the most important tactical use of the 
recording is to counteract the bad effects 
of the Otto Préminger film, which has 
been almost universally condemned as a 
monument to bad taste. Preminger’s 
gross and vulgar strategies of promotion 
(his screening 18,000 possible Joans to 
come up with his own creation) ought 
not pass by unnoticed and uncriticized. 
The fact that commercial films and TV 
go in cycles, some of which are not use- 
ful to English teachers, should not make 
us despair. At the present time, it seems 
that paperbacks and recordings are the 
most useful media. Let us use them all 
the more while we sit out a slack TV 
season or two. The paperback-record- 
ing combination affords teachers an un- 
usually effective tandem aid for stretch- 
ing the horizons of the best students. 
We can bring them closer to the classics 
now than ever before. 


Musical Comedy 

But we should not, in our proper new 
enthusiasm for husbanding the energies 
of the exceptional students in mass edu- 
cation, forget that the recording boom 
can also give us new avenues of com- 


munication with our mediocre and poor 
students. This is particularly true of the 
maturing genre of musical comedy. We 
ought to have room in our classrooms, 
not only for many levels of taste, but 
also for many degrees of seriousness. In- 
deed, in a musical comedy like Lil 
Abner (Columbia OL 5150, 1-12” LP) 
the comic muse is used with great ef- 
fectiveness to say some serious things 
about moral and intellectual soft spots in 
contemporary America. “What’s Good 
for General Bullmoose” is not fair (nor 
were reporters) to Charlie Wilson, the 
forthright ex-Secretary of 


Defense, but it is still a good spoof of 
spurious patriotism. And “The Country’s 
in the Very Best of Hands” is Herblock 
set to music. “Progress Is the Root of 
All Evil” runs lightly over the political 
scene since the New Deal in an un- 
reconstructed way. And “Oh, Happy 
Day” (when everyone will think, act, 
look, inhale, and exhale exactly alike) is 
the best satire of pseudoscientific prog- 
ress and conformity culture that I have 
heard in a long time. This specific satire 
of contemporary life, by the way, is 
something impossible to come by in the 
classics; one must turn to popular culture 
for it~The Mad Reader, Humbug mag- 
azine, the Stan Freberg radio show on 
CBS (Sunday, 7:30 p.m., E.S.T.), and 
of course a paperback like The World 
of Lil Abner (Ballantine, 35¢), in spite 
of John Steinbeck’s rather strong intro- 
duction. A useful color essay about the 
musical appeared in Life (January 14, 
1957). And, if you can read it with few 
reservations about its solemnity, useful, 
too, is “How to Read Li’l Abner Intel- 
ligently,” by Arthur J. Brodbeck and 
David M. White, in Mass Culture: The 
Popular Arts in America (Glencoe, IIL: 
The Free Press, $6.95), an important 
landmark in the criticism of popular 
culture—to be reviewed here next month, 
along with other new books on popular 
culture. 

The most “traditional” paperback-re- 
cording combination is the Rex Harri- 
son-Julie Andrews My Fair Lady (Co- 
lumbia 5090, 1-12” LP) and the Penguin 
edition of Shaw’s Pygmalion. A curious 
thing happened when I taught this com- 
bination as the culmination of a Shaw 
centennial unit to college sophomores: 
they expressed amazement at how little 
they had understood the juke box songs 
from the musical before they read the 
play. In other words, it took the printed 
text of the Shaw play to bring the dis- 
parate record hits into an integral artistic 
experience. Other natural combinations 

(Continued on page 46) 


Down Publishers’ Row 


Edited by MAX J. HERZBERG 


As response to this department of The 
English Journal has shown, teachers wel- 
come more information about the 
processes and results of publishing, which 
has become a tremendous industry, with 
folkways—often changing folkways—of 
its own. Much as some English teachers 
may dislike to face the fact, the injunc- 
tion, “Read more,” in the vast majority 
of cases must mean, “Read more books 
of recent date.” At the very best only 
a small minority will continue to read 
the classics. Of course, it is obvious that 
these older books weren’t always clas- 
sics; some books being published today 
may become classics. 


Teachers at any rate need to know 


more about the actual processes by 
which ideas become manuscripts and 


then, if the authors are lucky, books. 
Often the processes by which this evo- 
lution takes place have determined the 
nature and pattern of literature in a 
given period—the serial publication, for 
example, of Dickens’ novels. Authorship 
is a vocation as well as an art, and its 
arcana often turn out to be of great 
interest: not only to teachers but to 
students. That is especially true in our 
age of mass communication, in which 
what is called literature may assume pro- 
tean forms. Authorship shifts bewilder- 
ingly from scribbled notes to typed 
scripts to printed magazine pages and 
books, then goes on the air as radio or 
television and to the screen as movies, 
often into serialization as newspaper 
features, perhaps into “comic” strips. All 
along the literary (?) road stand des- 
perately clever advertising men selling 
one transformation after another to an 
ever increasing public. 

Teachers ought to be aware of the 
sometimes bewildering metamorphoses 


that “literature” undergoes in our days, 
whether they like or approve the 
process or not. As they know more, 
they will necessarily establish more 
realistic criteria. Not all of this bewilder- 
ing activity is sound activity, it is often 
meretricious, sometimes deplorable and 
ridiculous, once in a while admirable and 
even miraculous. 


Literary Mish-Mash 


Newspapers and magazines are now- 
adays providing more and more infor- 
mation as to this astoundingly varied 
world of books, periodicals, and theatri- 
cal entertainment. But publishing itself 
has its chosen media, two of which are 
well-fitted to introduce English teachers 
to this confused cosmos. One is Pub- 
lishers Wee kly, now in its eighty-sixth 
year; the other is The Retail Bookseller, 
a monthly. Both are reliable and well- 
edited and by no means averse to pro- 
viding a little entertainment as well as 
much information. Perhaps a_ third 
weekly that teachers should know is 
Variety, an extraordinary publication— 
both brash and truthful. Some young 
people, too, will find in the pages of 
these magazines fascinating pre-voca- 
tional information—data not only about 
writers but about other occupations as 
well. 

How interwoven the entertainment 
arts are may be illustrated by a single 
recent example—a news item in Paul 
Nathan’s department, “Rights and Per- 
missions,” in Publishers Weekly. He 
calls attention to one Sidney Carroll, a 
naine, one gathers, to fame but not to 
fortune unknown. It seems that a cer- 
tain theatrical firm has been having a 
tough time persuading Carroll to under- 
take the dramatization of Maurice Du- 
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ron’s novel, Film of Memory, published 
originally in France, more recently in 
translation by Scribner’s. But Carroll is 
a very busy" man. Last winter he won 
the award of the Mystery Writers of 
America for the best television play of 
the year, The Fine Art of Murder. He 
has also done other TV plays, one of 
them a biography of Amelia Earhart. He 
also writes short stories for the “slicks.” 
As for novels, also some non-fic- 
tion books, some of them are doing 
amazingly well this year. The record 
shows a slight drop-off i in new books for 
October last as compared with 1956, but 
the ten-month total for 1957 was higher. 
The American Publishers Council, going 
back to 1956, found that general books 
had reached a new high in that year. The 
government census of manufactures for 
1947-1954, recently reieased, reported 
that actual dollar sales for books had 


been going up steadily, and the predic- 
tion was made by those in the publish- 
ing business that the billion mark would 
be reached by 1958. The paperbound 
book was showing an important trend, 
aside from increasing sales: a tremendous 
growth in the number and variety of 


non-fiction titles. The increasing popu- 
larity of paperbounds was shown by the 
incursion of new publishers into. this 
field—Harper, for example, with a series 
to be called ““The Men of Wisdom,” all 
original publications, the first four titles 
of which will appear in February 1958. 

Two additional and extraordinary fig- 
ures may be cited. The famous “Golden 
Books” for children have now been is- 
sued for about fifteen years. Up to last 
fall 500,000,000 of these had been sold. 
Apparently some kids have been reading 
—or their parents. Perhaps their mothers 
particularly—according to Pocket Books, 
the first printing of Dr. Spock’s new and 
revised Baby and Child Care sold out a 
printing of 500,000 within five weeks of 
publication. 


ROW 


Best-Sellingest of Them All 


But the contemporary record-breaker 
of them all has still to be mentioned. At 
the end of September last, the Dell Pub- 
lishing Company issued a _ paperback 
edition of Grace Metalious’ Peyton 
Place, which has an “educational back- 
ground.” It was issued exactly one year 
after its publication by Julian Messner 
in hardback; it had been a_ best-seller 
during that year, selling 295,000 copies. 
The first paperback edition was 1,000,- 
000 copies, the highest ever for a paper- 
back. But before the book actually ap- 
peared, the printing order had to be 
upped to 2,000,000 to meet the demands 
of news-dealers and book stores. Then, 
on the actual publication date, another 
printing of a million was ordered. Even 
that was not enough and before the 
month was up, another half-million 
copies of the book had been printed. 

With great pride Dell issued a bulletin 
in which the twelve best- -selling books of 
all time in the United States were listed. 
Here is the list; it is not recommended 
for class use: 

Sheldon’s In His Steps, 1897, 8,000,000 
copies 

Spock’s Book of Baby and Child Care, 
1946, 7,850,000 copies (maybe recent 
sales have put it first—above Sheldon) 

Caldwell’s God’s Little Acre, 1933, 
6,582,553 copies 

Better Homes and Gardens Cook 
Book, 1930, 5,806,586 copies 

Mitchell’s Gone with the Wind, 1937, 
5,000,000 copies 

Carnegie’s How to Win Friends, 1937, 
4,877,511 copies 

Spillane’s 1, the Jury, 1947, 4,441,837 
copies 

Spillane’s The Big Kill, 1951, 4,148,- 
840 copies 

Hubbard’s Message to Garcia, 1898, 
4,000,000 copies (estimated) 

Spillane’s My Gun Is Quick, 1950, 
3,912,419 copies 
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Woody’s The Pocket Cook Book, 
1942, 3,800,000 copies 

Metalious’ Peyton Place, 1956, 3,795,- 
000 copies 


Sunrise Semester 


Perhaps some teachers may be made 
to feel a little dubious about our Ameri- 
can public as they contemplate the 
enormous popularity of Caldwell and 
Spillane. The former, incidentally, ac- 
cording to a bulletin of Little, Brown, 
may be regarded as the most widely read 
author in the United States today. His 
thirty books have sold well over 40,000,- 
000 copies and have been translated into 
twenty different languages. Caldwell 
may be calmly regarded as a sociological 
rather than a literary phenomenon and 
deserves more study. 

The big novel this past season, aside 
from the Metalious opus, was of course 
James Gould Cozzens’ By Love Pos- 
sessed, although there was a demurring 
voice here and there. But the amazing 
report arose that in the bookstores of 
New York City, Stendhal’s The Red and 
the Black was giving Cozzens’ book a 
run for the money. The reason? It was 


the opening classic selected for Floyd 
Zulli, Jr.'s course in comparative liter- 
ature on a TV program fittingly called 
“Sunrise Semester” and given at 6:30 
A.M. It corresponded to Comp. Lit. 10, 
at New York University, dealt with 
famous novels, could be taken by listen- 
ers for credit. More of them wanted to 
register—in the thousands—than N.Y.U. 
would accept. The book stores were 
swamped, and Random House hurriedly 
brought out a new printing of the novel 
in its “Modern Library Series.” Perhaps 
Stendhal balances Spillane. 

Checking the winter catalogue of Har- 
per & Bros., covering publications for 
November, December, January, and 
February, one noted immediately a typi- 
cal situation: this famous and successful 
firm is publishing fifty-four non-fiction 
books, only sixteen novels or story col- 
lections. Of the former, ‘one was a re- 
print; in the fiction group two were om- 
nibus volumes—three novels to a volume. 

It is of no momentous importance, 
but the first book to be published by the 
newly-organized Ohio State University 
Press is entitled The Fishes of Ohio. 
The author is Milton B. Trautman. 
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are the Kathryn Grayson-Howard Keel 
Kiss Me Kate (MGM Record E3077, 
1-12” LP) and an edition (hardcover) of 
The Taming of the Shrew; the Carol 


Channing-Eddie Bracken archy and 
mehitabel (Columbia OL 4963, 1-12” 
LP) and Doubleday’s inexpensive edition 
of the “flea verse” of Don Marquis’ in- 
domitable cockroach and his ungenteel 
cat friend. 

The big news from Broadway is that 
Leonard Bernstein, Arthur Laurent, Jer- 
ome Robbins, and Stephen Sondheim 
have an exciting new musical on the 
boards, a Romeo and Juliet story set in 


the slums of New York’s upper West 
Side where two juvenile gangs— the 
Polish-American Jets and the Puerto 
Rican Sharks—engage in tragic conflict. 
For background see the Life color 
spread (September 16, 1957) and several 
reviews—Walter Kerr’s in the Tribune 
(October 6, 1957) and Atkinson’s in the 
Times (October 6, 1957), Wolcott 
Gibbs’ in the New Yorker (October 5, 
1957), T. H. Wenning’s in Newsweek 
(October 7, 1957), and Louis Kronen- 
berger’s in Time (October 7, 1957). 
Columbia’s LP of the show is at the 
pressing plant at this moment. 


Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH and BENJAMIN H. CARROLL, JR. 


Fiction and Drama 


THE’ TRIAL. By Franz Kafka. Knopf. 
1957. 341 pp. $4.50. 

The 1925 publication of this compelling 
fragmentary allegorical novel left readers 
in a state of fascinated puzzlement. That 
perplexity is materially relieved by the new 
edition; better, the fascination does not 
deteriorate. The new edition is definitive. 
It contains textual corrections and emenda- 
tions, offers alternate arrangement of the 
unnumbered chapters, and most important, 
prints for the first time six fragmentary 
but illuminating chapters and some twenty- 
two passages of varying lengths omitted 
from earlier editions. The new text is in- 
finitely more meaningful than the old and 
propels the novel a good distance along 
its sure road to becoming a modern classic. 


—Hardin McD. Goodman 


BELOW THE SALT. By Thomas B. Cos- 
tain. Doubleday. 1957. 480 pp- $3.95. 


Senator Richard O’Rawn, a colorful and 
successful political figure from a Western 
state, retires from Congress to devote his 
remaining years to recounting to his young 
protege, John Foraday, his activities re- 
membered from another life and to visitin 
places in Britain where he had lived 
O’Rawn reveals that in the twelfth century 
he had been a Saxon freed man named Tos- 
tig, who had helped another Richard of 
Rawn rescue Eleanor, the “lost” daughter 
of Richard the Lionhearted, and who had 
helped Stephen Langton force King John 
to sign the Magna Charta. Fans of Mr. Cos- 
tain will enjoy this exciting, romantic his- 


BERLIN. By Theodor Plievier. Doubleday. 
1957. 446 pp. $4.50. 

Despite its weird melding of German 
and British idioms, this translation of the 
late Theodor Plievier’s novel about the last 
days of Berlin in World War Il carries a 
feeling of immediacy and doom. It is a ter- 
rifying tale of defeat under modern war- 
fare. Through the eyes of dozens of Ger- 
mans~—generals, politicians, common soldiers 
—the reader sees the Russians pouring 
through the eastern defenses, bringing 
rapine and enslavement. Some Germans 
are heroic, some stoic, but many join the 
stampede to avoid Russian capture, to shed 
uniforms and political identity, to make 
themselves helpful to the conquerors. A few 
readers may be disturbed by the novel's 
tendency to blame Hitler for everything. 


—Hassell A. Simpson 


NOT YET. By Tereska Torres. Crown. 
1957. 190 pp. $3.00. 

Five teen-age day students in a Parisian 
convent school during the “phony war” 
(from Hitler’s first show of force till the 
occupation of Paris) have come together 
as a schoolgirl clique called “the Insep- 
arables,” but their origins, personalities, 
problems, and destinies are so diverse as to 
represent a whole generation of adolescent 
French girls. In a quest made more urgent 
by the shadow of the common disaster for 
all France, these girls are of course seeking 
self-fulfillment, and what they find is com- 
edy, and tragedy, and the excruciating am- 
biguity which is not yet either. Suggestive 
of Sagan in piquancy of detail, Tereska 
Torres has the added graces of responsi- 
bility, breadth, and full control of her 


canvas. 
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THE BEST SHORT STORIFS OF 
WORLD WAR II: An American An- 
thology. Edited by Charles A. Fenton. Vik- 
ing. 1957. 428 pp. $5.95. 

A score of stories, chosen from thous- 
ands, and an appreciative introduction by 
Professor Fenton are representative of a 
body of fiction that has explored the ex- 
periences of World War II more fully than 
any other war has ever been explored. War 
and narrative art are here important frames 
of reference. The authors are among the 
better known writers of today. Not exag- 
gerated are the jacket claims that this 
anthology is “. . . a truly comprehensive 
body of short fiction, running the gamut 
of wartime experiences .. .” and “...a 
revealing compendium which attests the 
craftsmanship, the ideas and ideals, ‘the 
physical and emotional experience of the 
American writers . . . depicting ‘the way 
it really was.’” = 


THE SOUND OF THUNDER. By Tay- 
lor Caldwell. Doubleday. 1957. 608 pp. 
$3.95. 

The prolific author has never been bet- 
ter than in this novel concerned with the 
lives of a complex New York state family, 
particularly with the destiny of one domi- 
nating brother. The foreign-born parents 
have high expectations for four offspring, 
seemingly possessed of genius. The fifth, 
a plodder, is taken from school to run the 
family store for the others. With respon- 
sibility, he is the one to develop power and 
inner resources. Conflicts intensify as he 
pulls the close-knit and increasingly de- 
pendent group along in his successful drive 
for financial security. The reader sees 
clearly where they miss achieving deeper, 
simpler, more valuable things. 


—Olive Cross 


THE AMULET. By Hal Borland. Lippin- 
cott. 1957. 224 pp. $3.50. 

This is the story of Quincy Scott and 
his three companions, who in 1861 travel 
from Denver to Missouri to join the Con- 
federate forces and who take part in the 
battle of Wilson’s Creek. Quincy wears a 
gold locket, given to him by Rhoda, his 
girl back home, and the other men believe 
that this locket saves him several times 


from being killed on the journey and in 
the battle. Quincy and Jake survive the 
battle and begin the long journey back to 
Denver. The explanations of why men go 
to war and how they live and fight to- 
gether would interest high school boys. 


—M. A. Magginis 


EARTH IS ROOM ENOUGH: Science 
Fiction Tales of Our Planet. By Isaac 
Asimov. Doubleday. 1957. 192. pp. $2.95. 

As science fiction goes, the tales in this 
collection are good. The author, a dis- 
tinguished biochemist, knows the jargon 
of his genre and is a competent craftsman 
in the manner of the slicks. Unfortunately, 
his subject is stereotyped: a somewhat de- 
humanized world of a future date, in- 


‘cluding mechanical brains, robots, time 


machines, mechanical teachers, and sub- 
urban planets ‘for commuters. Once the 
reader realizes that anything can happen in 
science fiction, the mere conquest of time 
and space is hardly startling. 


—John R. Hendrickson 


THE TARNISHED TOWER: A Novel 
of Educational Huckstering. By Ann Mar- 
but. McKay. 1957. 283 pp. $3.95. 

There’s some truth to the theme of this 
novel—that the struggle for power on a 
university campus can be as vicious as in 
an executive suite. Jerry Scott, professor 
of political science, sloganizer, and schemer, 
wants to be head of the proposed School of 
Government at Charleston State Univer- 
sity. He’s aided in his aspirations by slick, 
unscrupulous Ross Adams, assistant to the 
doddering president. When Jerry’s wife, 
idealistic would-be novelist, finally realizes 
that her husband is more promoter than 
scholar she leaves him, lips aquiver but soul 
unsullied. Jerry doesn’t get the appoint- 
ment and his future looks bleak, but none 
of it seems very plausible. a 


AUNTIE MAME: A New Play. By Jer- 
ome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee. Van- 
guard. 1957. 182 pp. $3.50. 

Based on the novel by Patrick Dennis, 
the play is of course dominated by the 
titular heroine. The theme, that to live 
it up is best, is rather ostentatiously pre- 
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sented. Auntie Mame’s pointless life is 
given focus by the responsibility of rearing 
her orphaned nephew, Patrick Dennis. She 
saves him from becoming a conventional 
snob and, after molding him to pattern, 
begins the cycle again with his son, Mi- 


chael. The odd characters that comprise 
Auntie Mame’s circle are amusing. The 
conflict between convention and Auntie 
Mame ends in the defeat of convention and 
the stuffy characters opposing the heroine. 


Nonfiction 


ON THE DESIGN OF SHAKE- 
SPEARIAN TRAGEDY. Harold S. 
Wilson. Toronto, Canada: University of 
Toronto Press. 1957. $5.00. 

Is the Christian point of view tragic? 
No, says Professor Wilson, after a study of 
Shakespeare’s tragic view of life against 
both pagan and Christian backgrounds. A 
series of comparisons reveals an emerging 
design in which Shakespeare’s tragic con- 
ceptions vary according to whether the 
context may be termed Christian or nat- 
ural ethics. However, Shakespeare’s tragic 
view is finally synthesized in his highest 
achievements in tragic form, in Antony and 
Cleopatra and in King Lear. The author’s 
definition of Christianity is very broad, in- 
cluding not only the principles of love but 
many other concepts which one might ar- 
gue were not peculiar to Christianity. 


—tLaura Jepsen 


SHAKESPEARE: From Richard Il to 
Henry V. By Derek Traversi. Stanford 
University Press. 1957. 198 pp. $4.25. 
The author of this book is now British 
Council Representative in Iran and his pref- 
ace is dated from Teheran. Already he 
has produced two books on Shakespeare 
that have received critical acclaim. This 
will add to his stature. Here he begins with 
Richard Il, for in this play starts the ac- 
tion that leads to the accession of Henry 
V, the Ideal King, to the throne of Eng- 
land. Through the two plays of Henry 1V 
and Henry V the author studies the prog- 
ress of Hal toward his goal; his contest 
with Hotspur and his association with his 
cronies of Eastcheap serve only to edu- 
cate the young prince for the destined 


role. Though sometimes dogmatic in his’ 


statements, the writer has produced an ex- 
cellent criticism of these four plays. 


—Hudson Rogers 


MILTON’S ONTOLOGY, COSMOG- 
ONY, AND PHYSICS. By Walter Clyde 
Curry. University of Kentucky Press. 1957. 
226 pp. $5.00. 

Professor Curry, a distinguished scholar 
and teacher, here examines the scientific 
and philosophical basis of Milton’s vast 
stage in Paradise Lost. He has gathered to- 
gether materials from many of Milton’s au- 
thorities, Pythagorean, Neo-platonic, pa- 
tristic, and scholastic, but by a careful 
analysis of both Paradise Lost and the 
Christian Doctrine he demonstrates Mil- 
ton’s customary independence in presenting 
features of the four main entities of his 
universe—Hell, Heaven, the World, and 
Chaos. A book like this is not for be- 
ginners in Miltonic study, but it is ex- 
tremely valuable for a mature understand- 
ing of Milton’s art and thought. 


—Sara Herndon 


NEW RHYMING DICTIONARY AND 
POET’S HANDBOOK. By Burges John- 
son. Harper. 1957. 464 pp. $5.00. 

This new edition of a work highly re- 
garded for a quarter of a century will be 
welcomed by all interested in writing 
poetry. The author, for years a teacher of 
English, is also a poet. Most of the text 
is given over to the “New Rhyming Dic- 
tionary,” which is so arranged as to make 
thousands of words immediately accessible. 
The “Handbook” gives examples of pat- 
terns of rhythm, exhibiting the forms of 
English versification, and defining and il- 
lustrating rhythm, quantity, feet, meters, 
and stanzas. Every fixed form of lyric 
poetry is represented. 


THE POET’S CRAFT: A Course in the 
Critical Appreciation of Poetry. By A. F. 
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Scott. Cambridge University Press. 1957. 
220 pp. $3.50. 

Mr. Scott has produced a unique, in- 
valuable volume of poems that illustrate 
technique from first draft to final form. 
Section I demonstrates the process of 
creation by opposing photographs of man- 
uscript poems with transcriptions showing 
corrections and alterations. Section II com- 
_ pares the first published versions of eight 
well-known poems with revised published 
versions. Section III compares six poems 
with their sources, while Section IV covers 
the art of translation. Finally, Section V 
presents poems for comparison and con- 
trast, with critical suggestions. As text- 
book in creative writing, as guide to poetry 
appreciation, and as reference work on 
poetic art, this volume will prove useful. 


—Roy C. Moose 


THE POETRY OF EXPERIENCE: The 
Dramatic Monologue in Modern Literary 
Tradition. By Robert Langbaum. Random 
House. 1957. 246 pp. $4.50. 

The surprising thing about this scholarly 
critical study is that the author seems so 
young. The book undertakes to trace the 
use of the dramatic monologue among 
poets of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies as a special kind of writing which 
identifies the reader with the speaker in 
the poem. The poem becomes thereby one 
of experience. Of course Browning is given 
greatest space in this treatment, though 
Eliot, Yeats, Tennyson, Swinburne, Pound, 
Morris, Masters, Joyce, Coleridge, and 
many others come in for their share of 
discussion. There is a chapter on character 
versus action in Shakespeare. The book is 
highly readable, informative, and interest- 


ing. —Hudson Rogers 


CRAFT AND CHARACTER IN MOD- 
ERN_ FICTION. By Morton Dauwen 
Zabel. Viking. 1957. 331 pp. $4.75. 

These essays form an extended applica- 
tion of “the test of character, of personal 
consciousness, responsibility, and identity, 
[which] remains one of the most useful, 
perhaps one of the most conclusive, tests 
of creative capacity and moral achieve- 
ment... .” The book’s first part con- 
cerns four novelists—Dickens, Hardy, But- 


ler, James—who “bridged” the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries by establishing the 
major themes and aims of later fiction. The 
second, on twentieth-century “response” 
to the “appeal” of these themes, discusses 
Conrad, Forster, Ford Madox Ford, Cather, 
and Graham Greene, with shorter com- 
mentaries on works by Mann, Glenway 
Wescott, Maugham, Trilling, and Heming- 


—Hassell A. Simpson 


FICTION AND THE UNCONSCIOUS. 
By Simon O. Lesser. Beacon. 1957. 322 pp. 
$5.00. 

First of all, this is a most illuminating 
and persuasive account of what goes on in 
the depths of the reader’s mind as he ex- 
periences great fiction. Secondly, it ex- 
plains with remarkable comprehensiveness 
the conditions in the fiction itself necessary 
to bring about these effects. Employing a 
minimum of psychoanalytic terminology, 
but supported by investigations in the fields 
of individual and social psychology, it ap- 
proaches such basic matters as the funda- 
mental difference between tragedy and 
comedy, the necessity for both immediacy 
and distancing in reader-participation, the 
contributions of formalism, the handling of 
plot, the necessity for hiding certain issues, 
and the appropriateness of punishment. 


—Kellogg W. Hunt 


THE LIVING NOVEL: A Symposium. 
Edited by Granville Hicks. Macmillan. 
1957. 230 pp. $4.50. 

Ten successful “younger novelists” (Saul 
Bellow, Ralph Ellison, Jessamyn West, and 
others) here present essays on the reasons 
for their craft’s vitality. Granville Hicks, 
sharing their conviction that the death of 
the novel would be equivalent to the death 
of imagination, adds a “Foreword” and 
“Afterword” in which it appears that the 
current enemies of the novel are those who, 
from whatever motives, insist that the 
novel is already dead. But, as he says, the 
confusion, distraction, and apprehensive- 
ness of our society are not only responsible 
for this threat to imaginative creation; 
their threat makes imperative the survival 
—Hassell A. Simpson 


RECENT BOOKS 


=-Junior Books 


Edited by G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


THE WONDERFUL TIME. James L. 
Summers. Westminster. 1957. 192 pp. $2.75. 


James L. Summers here tells a different 
type of story, that of a nineteen-year-old 
returning to finish high school after his 
stint in the Army. Too old for the juniors 
he is thrown in with, yet desperately want- 
ing to be one of them, Larry Richmond has 
a difficult time. He had quit school and 
joined the Army in a fit of pique, and is 
now determined to hold his temper in 
check and finish his schooling. He finds 
himself completely captivated by Judy 
Parker and dates her avidly in spite of her 
parents’ objections and Frank Hoffman's 
open hostility. It is a real blow to Larry 
when Mr. Reno, the dramatics teacher, 
picks Frank for the lead opposite Judy and 
appoints Larry as stage manager. Larry 
almost quits again. Then knuckling under 
and doing his job well, he discovers that all 
the adults around him have been right: he 
is too old for Judy; he cannot relive the 
past; he should go to a junior college to 
finish his work. Yet strangely, he and Judy 
both feel that though things don’t work 
out for them in a romantic way, they have 
had a wonderful time. 


Mr. Summers has taken an interesting 
and different theme here which should 
make it pleasant reading for the teen-ager. 
Larry emerges as a real person, a troubled 
and difficult one, to be sure, but interesting 
none the less. His problems may be dif- 
ferent from the average young person’s 
and yet enough like them to make for sym- 
pathetic identification. 


RING OF FATE. By Jean Bothwell. Har- 
court. 1957. 218 pp. $3.00. 

Here is a story of India today where its 
young people are caught between the an- 
cient customs and the modern world. If a 


girl likes reading with a fairy book touch— 
and what young teen-age girl doesn’t— 
then she will like this book, for Miss Both- 
well has a knack of making everything turn 
out just right. The ring of the title is a 
gold “gimmel,” a twin ring used by gen- 


erations of Zeenat Khan’s family at their 
betrothals. Half of the ring is now missing, 
for her grandfather’s bride-to-be had mar- 
ried another man and she had not returned 
her half of the ring. Zeenat believes she 
should marry a man of her own choice. 
Her grandfather thinks he alone is qualified 
to pick her husband. He chooses the grand- 
son of his one-time fiancee. It is fortunate 
that Zeenat has already met the young man 
under an assumed name and fallen in love 
with him. 

Miss Bothwell writes with confidence of 
India, having lived there fourteen years. 
Her picture points up the differences of 
the culture, and yet the young people re- 
semble those of America. Fortunately the 
author does not hold back the movement of 
her story to point out ways of life that 
are purely Indian. 


THE GIVEN HEART. By Jessica Lyon. 
Macrae-Smith. 1957. 198 pp. $2.75. 


Jessica Lyon continues in this story to 
give the older teen-age girl reading material 
that will bridge the gap to adult fiction. 
Donna Forest is deeply enmeshed in her 
large family in a small Indiana town. But 
suddenly she is in love, and she marries the 
dark and somewhat sardonic Gene. When 
Gene’s firm transfers him to the New York 
City area shortly after their marriage, 
Donna is not prepared for the change. She 
and Gene move into a housing develop- 
ment in New Jersey where Gene becomes 
absorbed in his work and Donna is left 
with little to do. Patterns of small-town 
life are different from suburban life and 
Donna finds her friendly advances towards 
her neighbors met with rebuffs. Her ad- 
justment both to her quiet and serious hus- 
band and to a new way of life seem im- 
possible to make. The strength of the story 
lies in the realistic picture of the early 
years of marriage and of the slow and pain- 
ful adjustment that a wife must make. The 
book seems plausible in its plotting and 
characterizations, though occasionally one 
has the feeling that things are arranged 
with needless artfulness. 
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WOLF BROTHER. By Jim Kjelgaard. 
Holiday House. 1957. 189 pp- $2.75. 

Kjelgaard became fascinated with the 
evolution of the Apache Indian from the 
fierce independent warriors of earlier days 
to the unkempt individuals that he saw 
on the streets in Arizona today. So he set 
out to investigate the story of the Apaches 
after their surrender in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. On this material he builds a fascinat- 
ing story of Jonathan, a young Apache 
who has been reared by a Catholic priest. 
When the boy returns home in the 1880's 
he is stunned at the seeming indifference of 
his people on the newly-founded reserva- 
tion. Through accident he becomes a rene- 
gade and joins the last remaining outlaw 
group under the leader Cross Face. Here 
is a picture of a handful of men trying 
desperately to maintain some sort of in- 
dependence and dignity in the country 
that had formerly been their home. There 
is cruelty and desperation, to be sure, but 
there is also nobility of character. Because 
he tames a wolf, Jonathan becomes known 
as Wolf Brother. When the tribe is finally 
rounded up and sent eastward to reserva- 
tions in Florida, Wolf Brother alone man- 
ages to escape and to return to his people 
and the land he loves. 

The story is compounded of the Indian’s 
anger and resentment of the white man and 
a sense that only through change can he 
hope to survive. Out of these elements 
comes a story that is fast moving in its 
action without being melodramatic, deeply 
moving in its social implication without 
being maudlin. Readers will feel a real sense 
of involvement with the leading character. 


FAIR EXCHANGE. By Jean Nielsen. 
Funk and |Wagnalls. 1957. 278 pp. $2.95. 
A téacup in a tempest begins and ends 
this imagiriative story of high-schoolers in 
Cottonwoed City. Mrs. Kingston, always 
frightened by Nebraska storms, has made a 
custom of holding teas for her students. 
While sitting out the severe weather, an 
idea is born—why not this group of prairie 
dwellers visit a similar group of teen-agers 
on the. Washington coast. After the Neb- 
raska group, had visited, the Deepcove stu- 
dents could! return the favor. Terri Baum- 
gartner, Steena Torland, and Sunny Sunds- 
trom all manage to make the trip and take 


their troubles with them. Through the ex- 
periences of the exchange, Terri is brought 
to a greater appreciation of her mother, 
Steena finds her place in a world she never 
believed to be joyous, and Sunny discards 
her schoolgirl dreams and learns to face 
the realities of life. Their parents, too, gain 
in understanding and make new adjust- 
ments to situations that could not be re- 
solved—until the exchange took place. Jean 
Nielsen is to be commended for her ap- 
proach to complex adolescent problems, 
her story reveals understanding and 
warmth that the teen-age girl will under- 


stand. 
—Neal Houston 


BLUE MYSTERY. By Margot Benary- 
Isbert. Harcourt. 1957. 190 pp. $2.95. 
Margot Benary-Isbert has drawn on her 
personal knowledge of plants and animals 
to weave a unique plot. Annegret, the 
somewhat precocious daughter of nursery- 
man Benninger, is dismayed at the behavior 
of the new employe Fridolin. When the 
coveted blue gloxinia, the “Blue Mystery,” 
is stolen from the greenhouse, petulant 
Fridolin becomes one of the central sus- 
pects. Through Annagret’s faith, and able 
sleuthing, he becomes absolved when the 
true thief is caught and subsequently con- 
fesses. Fridolin’s innocence is recognized 
and he finds a secure place as an apprentice 
to Dr. Benninger. This plot is only sec- 
ondary to the pleasant sketches of German 
life etched by the author’s perceptive pen. 
The story appears intended for pre-adoles- 
cent girls. However, more mature readers 
will be able to read this distinctive little 
story of hearts and flowers without ulti- 
mately feeling that they have been pistil- 
whipped by talented capable 
naturalist. 


FIRST ORCHID FOR PAT. By Anne 
Emery. Westminister. 1957. 185 pp. $2.75. 

This little story is a sequel to First Love, 
True Love and is written in much the 
same manner. Pat Marlowe and Tim Davis 
have fallen in love in high school and are 
secretly engaged. However, Tim must go 
away to college and Pat must finish high 
school. To please their parents they agree 
to go out with others during this year. 


| 
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Pat feels this will be impossible, but she 
finds herself dating Jack who is interested 
in dramatics and who persuades her to go 
out for dramatics also. Through her new 
interest Pat discovers a whole new world 
of people and a real desire to go to college 
to study dramatics. Tim is still her true 
love at the end of the story, but she has 
grown up enough to realize that there are 
other interesting things in life besides mar- 
riage. 

Young adolescent girls will enjoy this 
book. It may help them see that there may 
be more to life than waiting to grow up 
so one can get married. This is an in- 
nocuous little book which lacks the depth 
of problem or of character portrayal found 
in Anne Emery’s Sorority Girl or Married 


STRANGERS AMONG US. By Lois 
Hobart. Funk & Wagnalls. 1957. 246 pp. 
$2.95. 

Allison Bedford, a high school senior, 
learns that Peggy, the leader of her crowd, 
is plotting to embarrass a new girl, Esther 
Leopold. Peggy intends to nominate her for 
chairman of the Senior Prom committee, 
then leave her flat. This disturbs Allison. 
Even though realizing she may lose her 
friends, she joins a group who campaign for 
Esther because they feel she is being un- 
fairly treated and will make a good chair- 
man even though they do not like her. 
Esther does win and Allison loses her 
friends. She isn’t entirely happy over the 
situation until she meets Esther’s brother, 
Mark, a quiet, sympathetic young man 
quite different from his sister who helps 
her see things differently. Their friendship 
blossoms into love and is approved by both 
their families although they realize the 
difficulties of a mixed marriage. 

This little story has considerable sub- 
stance and just misses being an excellent 
book. Allison often sounds like a rather 
pompous moralist when talking to her 
friends or Mark. Miss Hobart nearly lets 
an overly zealous social conscience ruin a 


good story. 


—Geneva Hanna 


THAT JONES GIRL. By Elizabeth Ham- 
ilton Friermood. Doubleday. $2.75. 


Lizzie Lou Jones approached her senior 
year in high school with dread that it 
would prove as dreary as all the long years 
since her mother’s death. She was weary 
of carrying so much of the household load 
and in revolt at the drab clothing her Aunt 
Liz selected because it would “wear 
well.” The 1918 Armistice proves a turn- 
ing point in her life. Her father awakens 
from his long period of mourning and in 
defiance of Aunt Liz takes Lizzie Lou to a 
real play as a birthday present. To her 
shock she finds that the star of the show 
is her father’s sister. Suddenly a whole 
new world of activity is opened to her. It 
is not that circumstances change, but that 
she has changed in her attitude toward 
them. 

The period of time that Miss Friermood 
uses as her setting is not a familiar one to 
most teen-agers. Neither is it far enough 
back in history to have gained a romantic 
luster. There are some difficulties in the 
first chapter of getting into the story, of 
submerging oneself in the character of 
Lizzie Lou. But the story gains momentum 
and interest as it moves on. The evolution 
of Lizzie from a minus to a plus person- 
ality is realistically handled. 


RED FALCONS OF TREMOINE. By 
Hendry Peart. Knopf. $3.00. 


Through this story charges all the color 
and pageantry that makes the Age of 
Chivalry so intriguing to the young teen- 
ager. This is an unusual story for it tells 
of fifteen-year-old Leo, a nameless boy 
reared by the monks in an abbey, who is 
suddenly plunged into the outside world. 
Grandson of the De Mardans of Wardlock 
and nephew of the Tremoines, he is sud- 
denly a bone of contention between the 
two warring houses, for he is the newly 
discovered heir of both. He finds happiness 
at Wardlock learning to become a knight 
and is much loved by these gentle people. 
But then he is kidnapped by his Uncle 
Rolf, a stern, merciless tyrant who an- 
nounces that Leo is his heir; Leo can treat 
the Castle Tremoine as home or prison, 
but there he must remain. Hating his uncle 
and his new life, Leo grudgingly settles 
into the routine of the castle, but it is not 
until the castle is under siege by his grand- 
father that Leo comes to see his Uncle 
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Rolf’s good points and is dismayed at the 
fighting over himself. When his uncle is 
killed in the battle, Leo, as the new head 
of the Tremoines, vows to be a different 
kind of lord. 

Hendry Peart has done an exciting story. 
It is filled with a real flavor of the Middle 
Ages, and yet the characters stand out 
vividly against the backdrop instead of 
being swallowed by history. The young 
teen-ager enamored of chivalry and der- 
ring-do will find this a welcome story. 


EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY. By 
Toby Shafter. Messner. $2.95. 


It is time that we had a good biography 
of Edna Millay for teen-age readers. So far 
as I know, this is the first attempt to fill 
that need. However, the treatment here 
leaves one somewhat dissatisified on several 
counts. Over fifty percent of the book deals 
with the childhood and youth of the sub- 
ject, a youth spent in a small town in 
New England. As presented, it is a child- 
hood that is very ordinary in its dimen- 
sions, not important or interesting enough 
to hold the interest of the reader as a story 
by itself. Millay’s life as an adult presents 
serious problems in a teen-age biography. 
The author has glossed over many of the 
aspects of that life and has tried to make 
the poet appear as a conventional and lov- 
able person with a minimum of serious 
problems. Occasionally there are stark er- 
rors in detail which cast suspicion on the 
writing. The poet ships a hibiscus home 
from Hawaii to her sister, for example. 
To anyone who knows, the hibiscus is a 
one-day flower that cannot be preserved. 
The biography is disappointing also in that 
it does not really tie together the poet’s 
work with the life she is living. One could 
read the book without any great excite- 
ment about reading her poems. 


McGILLICUDDY McGOTHAM. 
By Leonard Wibberley. Little, Brown. 
$2.75. 

Here is another of those delightful little 
bits of whimsy that like Mr. Wilmer or 
Stuart Little will delight a sensitive handful 
of junior and senior high school students, 
but will also be appreciated by their 
younger brothers and sisters. McGillicuddy 


is a real, honest-to-goodness leprechaun 
who is fortunately rescued from being 
stuck in a wad of gum on the streets of 
New York City. As any Irish boy knows, 
a leprechaun will lead one to his pot of 
gold if one demands it and does not take 
his eyes off the creature. Timothy Patrick 
Fergus Kevin Sean Desmond McGillicuddy 
has had many experiences in his thousands 
of years of existence and has really in- 
fluenced human history to a considerable 
extent. Now he is on a mission to the Pres- 
ident of the United States. This is a rol- 
licking sort of story that can be read for 
sheer fun, but like all good fun, it gives a 
reader a little different perspective—a lep- 
rechaun’s perspective on the events of 
daily life, both personal and international. 


PATCH. By C. H. Frick. Harcourt. $2.75. 


Patch Jones is a clown as well as a nat- 
ural-born miler. He runs for fun—and gets 
it, whether he is duck-waddling across the 
finish line or breaking pace to retrieve a 
girl’s scarf. Unfortunately, Patch’s natural 
ability is not commensurate with his re- 
sponsibility to himself and his team. How- 
ever, by the time he sets a new mile record 
for the state, he has learned that ability 
does carry obligations with it. Patch’s 
other troubles in this rapidly-paced book 
are Grover Godwin and Sax Warner who 
conspire against him. In an important meet 
Coach Anderson recognizes their illegal 
“boxing” of a runner and forfeits the 
coveted trophy to the runner-up team. 
Ousted from the team, Sax and Grover 
are left without a single redeeming quality 
by the author, and their defeat is indeed 
miserable. Though the book concerns 
Patch’s evolution into a responsible track- 
man, the real heroes are Coach Anderson 
and Benny Chapnik who influence Patch 
with their sound and excellent sportsman- 
ship. The authentic approach of the book 
should make it a special plum for the 
young reader interested in sports. 


—Neal Houston 


TORPEDOES AWAY! By Capt. Robert 
I. Olsen, USN, and Lt. Comdr. David Por- 
ter, USNR. Dodd. $3.00. 

The adjustment of Ensign Winslow, the 
“Brain,” to his shipmates aboard the sub- 
marine Plankton is not an easy one. “There 
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is room aboard a submarine for every- 
thing—but a mistake,” and Winslow is con- 
tinually blundering and endangering the 
safety of the crew. The captain submits a 

r fitness report on him. Subsequently, 
Winslow proves himself by saving the 
captain’s life in an exciting encounter with 
the enemy. The men of the Plankton go 
on to other undersea adventures in Japanese 
waters and pile up an enviable record for 
their sub. Although the characters are es- 
sentially “types,” they never fail to be in- 
teresting and engaging; they appear to be 
representative of really heroic men. An ex- 
cellent overview of the close life in a sub- 
marine is presented through salty dialogue 
and authentic settings. Such combinations 
will not fail to have immense appeal for 
boys who have enjoyed the books of Ells- 
berg and wish to read more recent sea 


stories. —Neal Houston 


THE ADVENTURES OF DON QUIKX- 
OTE. By Miguel De Cervantes (Translated 
and abridged by Cominick Daly). Macmil- 
lan. $2.95. 

The translator has made an attempt to 
select and translate the more interesting 
and amusing parts of Cervantes’ classic and 
present them for the consumption of young 
readers. In doing so the greater part of 
Don Quixote has been necessarily neglected 
and thus the reader is left with only the 
essential elements of the narrative. What 
remains is worthwhile reading; the pathos 
found in the misadventures of the idealistic 
knight-errant and his servant Sancho is pre- 
sented as faithfully as possible. By good 
pacing and effective dialogue, the narrative 
often sparkles. This retelling will pleasantly 
introduce teen-agers to Don Quixote and 
may lead them to dip into the original. 


—Neal Houston 


==) rofessional Books and JPamphlets=m 


READING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL: TWO PUBLICATIONS 


With the constant acceleration of in- 


terest in the teaching of reading in the. 


secondary school have come two recent 
publications which should be greatly help- 
ful to individual teachers faculty 
groups. The first of these, Reading in Ac- 
tion, edited by Nancy Larrick, contains 
the proceedings of the second annual con- 
ference of the International Reading As- 
sociation. The compact, 176-page volume 
(available from Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y., 
$2.00) includes the dozens of addresses and 
summarizes the various group discussions 
under five headings: “Reading in Action”; 
“Developing Ongoing Interest in Read- 
ing”; “Building More Effective Reading 
Skills”; “Creating Books for Children”; 
and“The Reading Program in Action: 
Demonstrations, Discussion, Evaluation.” 
The conference considered reading from 
primary grades through college, and the 
speeches, though uneven in quality, range 
from general and inspirational addresses to 


highly specific reports of research and de- 
scriptions of school programs. 

Improving Reading in the Junior High 
School, edited by Arno Jewett, 
cludes the seventeen talks given by au- 
thorities who were invited to attend a con- 
ference at the U.S. Office of Education in 
December 1956. The addresses cover six 
topics: “Research in Reading”; “Develop- 
mental Reading”; “Responsibilities for 
Reading Instruction”; “Remedial Read- 
ing”; “Evaluation to Improve Reading”; 
“What Is Being Done on the State Level 
to Improve Reading?” Uniformly scholarly 
and informative, the addresses attack prob- 
lems as well as identify them. Concluding 
the well-edited, 165-page publication is an 
excellent annotated bibliography on de- 
velopmental and remedial reading in the 
secondary school, as well as a reading in- 
terest inventory prepared by Dr. Jewett. 
(The bulletin may be ordered from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., 60¢.) 


a 


Something NEW in Basal Literature! 
Reading for Enjoyment — 
Anthologies that Teach Reading 


ADVENTURE BOUND JOURNEYS INTO AMERICA 


GRADE 7 Grave 8 
JEWETT e EDMAN e McKEE JEWETT e EDMAN e SCANNELL e McKEE 


HOUGHTON Selections from the rich literary heritage of the past 
combine with the best in contemporary writing to 
MIFFLIN produce a content that is valuable, varied, and 


COMPANY stimulating. 


Boston 
New York 
Chicago 


A cumulative skills program highlights developmental 
reading, vocabulary study, and appreciation for the 
author's craft. This interwoven program increases 

Dallas the pupil's awareness of those elements that make 

Atlanta literature of enduring worth, and helps him to get 

Palo Alto more out of all his reading. 


easy to teach 
effective 
enjoyable 


THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 


GRADES 7-12 


A unique program built around an experience approach to speaking, writing, 
reading, and listening. Flexible organization permits the teacher to use her own 
most effective teaching methods and to adapt instruction to the needs of class and 
curriculum requirements. 
NOW AVAILABLE, COPYRIGHT 1958: 
Third editions of ENJOYING ENGLISH 7 and ENJOYING 
ENGLISH 8. More than sixty teachers of English in seventh and 
eighth grades cooperated in the improvement of these already suc- 
cessful texts, Simplicity and readability make them easier to teach. 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


249-259 W. Erie Boulevard Dept. 10 Syracuse 2, New York 
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WHY DO YOUR STUDENTS READ? 


... to laugh.” 
... to look in a mirror.” 
. . to taste tomorrow’s dreams.” 


. . to dust off history.” 


These and many other answers may be the reply; but, regard- 
less of the reply, NCTE’s reading lists for high schools will 
guide each of your students to selected books which will 
satisfy their varied reading appetites. Arranged in terms of 
what the books will do for the reader, these book lists are a 
must for making this New Year a reading year. 


For Senior High: 
BOOKS FOR YOU 


(recently revised) 


$.60 (20 or more, $.50) Stock No. P56-12 


For Junior High: 


YOUR READING 
$.75 (20 or more, $.60) Stock No. P56-13 


(Please send your remittance with orders less than $5.00) 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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It won't take a miracle... 


Would you like to see one of your reluctant readers suddenly 
become interested in reading? No, it won’t take a miracle, 
not even a magic wand — just the aid of — 


Teen-Age Tales, Books 1-6 
Strang, Roberts, Heavey, Barbe, Stewart 


Now there are Six books in this fine series! These 
are texts written about teen-agers for teen-agers. 
The level of reading difficulty is fifth-sixth grade. 
Dramatic two-color illustrations, colorful covers, and 
easy-to-read type make these books especially ap- 
pealing to slow readers. A Teacher’s Manual is 
available for each of the six books. 


New Trails in Reading 


Carol Hovious 


For senior high school. Here is a text that utilizes 
a decade of research and practice to achieve a new 
approach to teaching reading—an approach that 
helps students to understand themselves and to 
develop responsibility for improving their own read- 
ing skills. A basic skills program includes reading 
pictures, speaking, writing, and spelling. The in- 
viting format is both colorful and functional. 
Teacher’s Manual and Key 


Also by Carol Hovious — 
FLYING THE PRINTWAYS (for junior high school) 
WINGS FOR READING (for upper elementary grades) 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J., Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, Atlanta 3, Dallas 1 
Home Office: Boston 16 
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